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* the addresses delivered by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in New England 
during his recent tour, none pro- 
voked more discussion and com- 
ment than those which dealt with 
the question of industrial combinations— 
their dangers and abuses, and the method 
of eliminating these evils without attack- 
ing “the vast and delicate mechanism of 
modern industry.” Strictly speaking, 
these speeches contained no new sugges- 
tions; the President’s first message to 
Congress in December, 1901, had pre- 
sented in outline the ideas more popular- 
ly and forcefully expounded in the Hart+ 
ford and Boston addresses. But there 
were doubtless many who believed that 
the President had no intention of enter- 
ing upon an anti-trust crusade in real 
earnest—of pressing upon Congress and 
the people the “radical” proposals tenta- 
tively broached in the December message. 
These now realize ‘their mistake. Mr. 
Roosevelt is evidently convinced of the 
need of additional anti-trust legislation 
and determined to use his influence in se- 
curing it. This is not the first time in 
political history. thet leaders of conserva- 
tive parties have favored (and passed) 
radical legislation. 

The President’s ideas may briefly be 
summarized as follows: Combinations 
are inevitable, but they must be regulated 
and controlled in the public interest. 
isting legislation, state and federal, has 
proved inadequate and almost worthless, 
because the state laws are divergent and 
discordant, while the federal law applies 
only to corporations engaged in inter- 
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Ex- 





failing to 
reach the combinations that do business 
all over the United States and the world 


state and foreign commerce, 


and yet, technically, under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, are not engaged in 
interstate commerce. Further _legisla-, 
tion by Congress, however, may be pre- 
cluded by the language of the Constitu- 
tion, and therefore an amendment to the 
Constitution conferring new power upon 
the legislative department of the govern- 
ment may be found essential. In Mr. 
Roosevelt’s words: 


I believe that the nation must assume this 
power of control by legislation, and if it be- 
comes evident that the Constitution will not 
permit needed legislation, then by constitu- 
tional amendment. The immediate need of 
dealing with trusts is to place them under 
the real, not nominal, control of some sov- 
ereign to which, as its creature, the trusts 
shall owe allegiance, and in whose courts 
the sovereign’s orders may with certainty be 
enforced. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Bryan 
has been advocating a similar remedy, and 
that the platform of the Social Democratic 
party has a plank demanding federal con- 
trol of all corporations. President Roose- 
velt believes in a national corporation act, 
applying to the great as well as to the 
small companies. Exactly what kind of 
regulation and supervision the situation 
demands, in Mr. Roosevelt’s view, has not 
been clearly indicated by him. He em- 
phasizes the necessity of extreme care and 
caution in legislating against combina- 
tions, and holds that “publicity” is the 
first, most expedient and most useful step 
in the path of national control. He says: 


The first exercise of that power should be 
the securing of publicity among all great 
corporations doing an interstate business. 











The publicity, though  non-inquisitorial, 
should be real and thorough as to all impor- 
tant facts with which tne public has con- 
cern. The full light of day is a great dis- 
courager of evil. Such publicity would by 
itself tend to cure the evils of which there is 
just complaint, and where the alleged evils 
are imaginary it would tend to show that 
such was the case. When publicity is at- 
tained it would then be possible to see what 
further should be done in the way of regula- 
tion. 


It is hardly necessary to say that these 
significant declarations have not given 
universal Not a few Re- 
publtcan newspapers have characterized 
the President’s program as “revolution- 


satisfaction. 


ary” and subversive of the American sys- 
tem of government. The power to regu- 
late and control trusts, it is argued, car- 
ries with it the power to tax and destroy 
any corporation or any business, and this 
power cannot be lodged’ in Congress with- 
out incurring President 
Roosevelt is moderate and cautious in his 
concrete suggestions, and the publicity he 
aims at, while not a panacea, is a recog- 
nized safeguard and a reasonable restric- 
tion upon corporate power; but—runs the 
argument—his successor, or some other 


grave risks. 


future president or Congress may not be 
and 
the power now obtained may be used reck- 
lessly and disastrously. 


so considerate of business interests, 


From another standpoint, the proposi- 
tion is attacked as a violation of state 
rights. The national government, it is 
said, would become a centralized despot- 
ism, and the principle of federalism, with- 
out which this government could not have 
been founded, would be fatally weakened 
if not wiped out of existence as a feature 
To these fundamental. ob- 
jections may be added the criticism of the 
Democrats and Independents that a more 
effective remedy is close at hand—namely, 
the withdrawal of high protection from 
industries controlled by powerful trusts. 
It is proverbially difficult to amend our 
Constitution. Even perfectly simple and 
non-contentious amendments, like that 
changing the date of the presidential in- 
auguration, encounter hostility and re- 


of our system. 
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luctance that cannot be overcome. Would 
the proposed anti-trust amendment be ap- 
proved by the requisite majorities in Con- 
gress and ratified by the necessary number 
of states? The answer given even by 
those who are inclined to indorse the 
President’s suggestions is not at all en- 
couraging. The failure of the President’s 
program is quite freely predicted, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the Demo- 
crats, Mr. Bryan’s preference notwith- 
standing, will oppose it as contrary to 
their historic principles. 

The discussion, however, will yield 
much benefit and may result in state legis- 
lation providing for publicity of corporate 
affairs. To such legislation the opposi- 
tion would hardly be formidable. 


=w 
The Coal Strike and Public Sentiment 


At this writing there are no indications 
of an immediate change in the situation 
in the anthracite coal region, but an early 
settlement is confidently predicted by cer- 
tain influential men. The strikers have 
improved their position morally, and pub- 
lie sympathy is undoubtedly with them. 
Whether the strike was expedient or other- 
wise, the miners have been willing and 








A l:te application of an old story. 
—Pitisburg Gazette. 











anxious to submit their whole case to im- 
partial arbitration, whereas the operators 
have reiterated their original formula, 
“No concessions, no conciliation, no ar- 
bitration.” Their spokesmen have frankly 
stated the policy of the coal-carrying 
railroads to be suspension of mining 
until the strikers are starved into uncon- 
ditional surrender. This, in the nature of 
things, could not have proved a popular 
“policy.” 

In the first place, the suspension of 
operations for an indefinite period is an 
abuse of a‘ bare, legal property right in 
the mines—the bounty of nature. It is 
the moral duty of the operators to mine 
coal and sell it to the consumers at a rea- 
sonable price, and reckless violation of 
this duty, it is agreed, would justify legis- 
lative interference and drastic regulation. 
In the second place, there is no valid rea- 
son for peremptory rejection of mediation 
and arbitration. No “principle” would 
be compromised thereby. Mr. Abram 8. 
Hewitt and some other outsiders do, in- 
deed, believe that the real issue of the 
strike is the freedom of labor and of free 
contract, the assertion being made that it 
is the intention of the miners’ union to 
exclude all non-union men from the mines 
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PUZZLE PICTURE 


Find the man who will bear the burden of the coal 
strike. —Minneapolis Journal. 






5 
and the coal fields. But this has been 


categorically, emphatically and earnestly 
denied by the leaders of the strike. There 
has been no demand upon the operators 
for the exclusion of non-union miners— 
and, as a matter of fact, even “recogni- 
tion of the union” has been waived as an 
issue. The differences relate solely to 
wages, hours, weighing of coal and other 
questions that are eminently proper sub- 
jects of arbitration—if arbitration is prop- 
er and possible at all. 

It is true that the operators insist that 
they can neither reduce hours nor increase 
wages without “destroying the industry,” 
but few take this statement very seriously, 
and it is pointed out that if it were true, 
the operators would gladly welcome arbi- 
tration instead of rejecting it with scorn 
and derision. Impartial and competent 
men would hardly countenance unreason- 
able demands on the part of the miners, 
but the mere dictum of a party to a dis- 
pute as to the unreasonableness of the 
other party is hardly conclusive. 

The case of the miners was considerably 
strengthened by the report on the strike 
made to President Roosevelt by Colonel 
Carroll D. Wright, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor. This document is 
fair, moderate, judicious, and it is the re- 
sult of a full and honest inquiry into the 
causes of the trouble and the conditions 
in the anthracite region. The President 
ean take no action, but the report is val- 
uable as a guide to those desirous of reach- 
ing just conclusions. 

Commissioner Wright holds that the 
anthracite industry needs reorganization ; 
that distrust and hostility characterize the 
relations of operators and miners, and that 
serious evils and abuses have long existed 
in the industry. He concludes that the 
men have real grievances, and that there is 
plenty of room for compromise and con- 
ciliation. He makes seven different sug- 
gestions, comprising the organization of 
an independent union of anthracite min- 
ers, recognition of such a body by the 
operators and collective bargains where- 
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ever possible; a nine-hour day ior six 
months as an experiment ; the creation of 
a joint committee of conciliation to con- 
sider all future grievances and differences ; 
non-interference by the union miners 
with unorganized 
miners; a change 
in methods of 
weighing coal and 





payment by the 
ton, ete. Almost 
without exception 


the press has ap- 
proved and in- 
dorsed these recom- 
mendations. Be- 
tween them and the 
“no concession, no 





conciliation” posi- 
tion the distance is 
great. 

Meantime the 
advocacy of com- 
pulsory arbitration 
grows more and more vigorous and gen- 
eral, even Governor Stone, of Pennsyl- 
vania, distinctly favoring that remedy. 
Employers of labor, including Mr. Hewitt, 
admit that legislation is necessary to pre- 
vent such disputes and consequent hard- 
ships upon the public. 


ee 
The Congressional Campaign 


While many states are to hold elections 
this fall, national issues are likely to figure 
The 


tendency is now toward confining state 


SIR LIANG CHEN TUNG 


New Chinese minister 
to the United States. 











only in the congressional canvass. 


elections to state questions—equitable tax- 
ation, civil service reform, direct nomina- 
tion at primaries, the referendum, anti- 
trust legislation, compensation for fran- 
chises, efficient administration, ete. In 
several important states the platform does 
not refer to national issues. 
and Wisconsin are striking examples. 

But in the congressional canvass the 
decline and disappearance of “great” is- 
sues, and their supersession by others that 
seemed to have had their day, may be‘ 


Pennsylvania 


studied with much profit. Six months 
ago nearly every observer believed that the 
Philippine question and the trusts would 
constitute the principal issues of the con- 
gressional campaign. A few weeks ago, 
even, the chairman of the Democratic con- 
gressional campaign committee, asked to 
enumerate this year’s issues, answered: 
The tariff, trusts, the Philippines, the ship 
subsidy bill, congressional extravagance. 
As a matter of fact, but one question is 
seriously, actively and generally discussed 
—the tariff. The money question is 
scarcely alluded to, and the Philip- 
pine problem, as President Schurman, 


of Cornell, says, has been taken out 
of party politics. The new act for 
the civil government of the Philip- 


pines, with its bill of rights and its pro- 
vision for a native popular assembly, 
coupled with President Roosevelt’s recog- 
nition of the possibility of Philippine in- 
dependence, has effected the remarkable 
change. A step toward substantial auton- 
omy has been taken in the Asiatie arch- 
ipelago, and the time for the next step 
will not come soon enough to affect even 
the elections of 1904. 

In the trusts the interest is as profound 
as ever—more profound than ever, indeed, 
owing to certain alarming tendencies in 
“high finance” and the manipulation of in- 
dustrial securities. We are in an era of 
artificial prices, inflation and overtrading. 
The over-capitalization of “merged” prop- 
erties is too flagrant to escape public and 
But the trust ques- 
tion is now generally discussed in connec- 
tion with the tariff. 

The Democratic argument is that high 


scientific observation. 


protection fosters monopoly by reducing 
foreign competition, and that the com- 
binations charge American consumers ex- 
tortionate prices and sell their surplus 
abroad at much lower prices. They ad- 
vocate the withdrawal of protection from 
all industries controlled by trusts, and in 
addition to this they demand general tariff 
revision in accordance with the revenue- 
duties policy. Among the Republicans 
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many virtually admit the truth of the 
Democratic position, asserting, however, 
that the revision of the tariff is a task for 
the friends, not for the enemies of protec- 
tion. Other Republicans deny that the 
tariff breeds or aids or favors trusts, and 
hold, on the contrary, that free trade 
or low duties in trust-controlled goods 
would help the combinations by crippling 
their domestic competitors, the indepen- 
dent and weaker manufacturers 

Thus the campaign is a three-cornered 
one, Republicans being divided against 
themselves. Of the platforms adopted by 
the Republican conventions the Iowa dec- 
laration is most advanced with reference 
to the tariff. 
Jovernor Cummins and his followers, who 
What is called 
on the tariff question is 
One calls for 
tariff as are advisable 


It represents the view of 
are strong “revisionists.” 
“the Iowa idea” 
embodied in two clauses. 
in the 
and necessary from time to time, and the 
other “any modification of tariff 
schedules that may be required to prevent 
their affording shelter to monopoly.” Sec- 
retary Shaw, who deprecates all agitation 
of tariff reform while favoring cautious 
and modification of a few 


such changes 


favors 


conservative 
schedules by virtually unanimous consent 
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In dear ol’ Lunnon. 
—Minneapolis Tribune. 





of the Republican majority in Congress, 
has made this comment on the latter clause 
of the lowa tariff plank: “There may be 
quite a radical difference of opinion as to 
the truth of the implied admission that 
the protective tariff does afford shelter to 
monopoly, but there would be no differ- 
ence of opinion about removing it if it did 
afford such shelter.” Not a few Republi- 
can newspapers have severely criticised 
this plank, but the number approving and 
indorsing it is considered quite remarkable 
and symptomatic. 

In Minnesota the tariff revision senti- 
ment is represented as strong and earnest. 
The same is true of other Western states, 
and even conservative Republicans like 
Senator Cullom, of Illinois, and Repre- 
sentatives Tawney and Eddy, of Minneso- 
ta, declare that the dominant party cannot 
ignore or postpone the reforms demanded 
by the great west. 

The failure of the reciprocity treaties, 
the defeat of the Cuban bill by the extreme 
protectionists in the Senate, and the de- 
crease in the exports of American manu- 
facturers disclosed in the latest Treasury 
tables of our foreign trade all tend to 
make tariff revision the paramount politi- 


-cal issue of the congressional campaign. 


ee 


Liberal Revival in England 

There are unmistakable signs of a drift 
toward Liberalism in British politics. 
The South African peace seems to be 
stable and permanent, the British having 
displayed remarkable admiration and ap- 
preciation of the Boer generals who ‘re- 
cently visited England, and the animosi- 
ties of the war have almost miraculously 
vanished. This condition favors the Lib- 
erals, since the voters feel that the party 
which opposed the war is‘as good an in- 
strument for the constructive tasks con- 
fronting the victor in the annexed African 
territories as the party which caused and 
conducted it. Not repression and sever- 
ity, but confidence, conciliation and gen- 
erosity are to characterize the South Afri- 
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can policy, and the application of this 
policy may without fear or doubt be in- 
trusted to the Liberals. 

At all events, the Tory-Unionist party 
is evidently losing popular support. At 
‘ four by-elections 
the dominant party 
has 





sustained  se- 
vere defeats, though 
in one of these 
cases the reverse was 
moral, not actual. 
At North Leeds, 
where the Tory 
candidate had a 
majority of 2,500 
in the general elec- 
tion of 1900, a Lib- 
eral was returned a 





few weeks ago by 
a majority of 758, 
after a campaign 
on internal and 
present issues, like 
the duty on grain (called the bread tax) 
and the education bill, denounced by the 
Liberals as an attempt to denationalize 
education and increase the denominational 
element in the teaching of religion. At 
West Kent a member of the Balfour min- 
istry was re-elected by a small margin, 
having lost to the Liberals 4,000 votes 
since the election in 1900. West Kent is 
a Conservative stronghold. 


SIR EDMUND BARTON 


Prime minister of Aus- 
tralia, on a visit to 
the United States. 











There is little doubt as to the meaning 
of these reverses. The government has 
forfeited the confidence of the majority, 
and a change is desired. Were a general 
election held to-day, the Liberals would 
be returned to power, though their differ- 
ences have not been completely adjusted. 
Some writers say that Mr. Chamberlain as 
premier would present to the discontented 
voters a strong counter-inducement and 
secure another lease of power for the Tory- 
Unionists. This, naturally enough, is 
vigorously traversed by those who believe 
that Mr. Chamberlain represents reaction, 
not progress, militarism, protection and 
increasing expenditures. Mr. Balfour’s 


ministry, at any rate, is not considered 
either ornamental. <A few 
changes have been made, but hardly for 
the better. The ministry stands exactly 
for what the Salisbury ministry stood, 
and against that there has clearly been a 
pronounced reaction. 

Of the brilliant schemes connected with 
the conference of colonial premiers at 


strong or 


London nothing has materialized. The 
conference ended in practical failure. 


The idea of a customs-union between the 
mother country and the self-governing 
colonies was found too vague and vision- 
arv for practical discussion, and while the 
colonies desired a preferential tariff and 
special privileges in the British markets, 
publie opinion in England was not ready 
to entertain a proposal which involved 
the restoration of protection as against 
Continental Europe and the United States 
—Great Britain’s best customers. Can- 
ada gives a preference to British goods, 
but receives no concession in return for 
this favor. Nor is such a concession 
possible without a reversion to protec- 
tion. 

The conference also discussed the ques- 
tion of imperial defense, and a definite 
promise was sought from the colonies as 
to co-operation with the mother country 
in the event of an emergency. But the 
colonial premiers declined to commit their 
respective governments to any engage- 
ments connected with exterior military 
defense. 
toward the mother country an independent 
spirit, a jealousy of their freedom of ac- 
tion, which augured ill for the success of 
the magnificent projects of imperial fed- 
eration. 

In fact, the people of Great Britain 
have ceased to take an interest in the ques- 
tions bequeathed by the South African 
war, and are addressing themselves once 
more to domestic problems—education, 
taxation, housing of the poor, old-age 
pensions, ete. This remarkable change of 
mood accounts if! a large measure for the 
outcome of the by-elections above referred 


In fine, the colonies displayed 
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to and emphasizes the urgency of Liberal 
reconciliation and reorganization. “Home 
rule” is now apparently the chief, if not 
the only, obstacle to such reorganization. 
Lord Roseberry and his faction repudiate 
home rule definitely and unequivocally, 
while the majority of the party are be- 
lieved to remain true to the Gladstonian 
platform. 


wer 
Supreme Court Changes 


The appointment of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, to fill the place 
vacated by Associate Justice Horace Gray, 
of the United States Supreme Court, has 
given general satisfaction, and President 
Roosevelt has been warmly commended for 
the selection. Justice Gray, who is 74 
years old, retired voluntarily on account 
of ill health and the infirmity of age, hav- 
ing served on the Supreme bench since 
1882. Like. his successor, Justice Gray 
was Chief Justice of the Supreme’ Court 
of Massachusetts when President Arthur 
nominated him to the position he has just 
resigned. 

Politically and superficially the substi- 
tution seems to work no change of special 
importance. Justice Holmes is a Repub- 
lican in his party affiliations, and he 
comes from the same section, the same 
state and the same social stratum as his 
predecessor. He is independent, — able, 
clear-headed, well-informed and painstak- 
ing, but the same qualities characterize 
the distinguished” juristic and judicial 
career of Justice Gray. 

But Justice Holmes, though learned 
and advanced in years, is ‘singularly pro- 
gressive and responsive to the spirit of the 
age. He respects authority, but princi- 
ples (first principles) rather than prece- 
dents are his guide. He has inherited 
the literary temper, and his opinions are 
forceful, brief, and lucid. He is the au- 
thor of some trenchant and rather radical 
“dissenting opinions” in ‘cases involving 
the burning questions of the day—capital 


and labor, the right of strikers to employ 
moral suasion and passive resistance in 
contests with employers and non-striking 
workmen. These facts render his ap- 
pointment agreeable to the labor organiza- 
tions, which of late 
have—justly or 
otherwise — com- 
plained of the at- 
titude of the fed- 
eral judiciary to- 
ward them and 
their interests. Jus- 
tice Holmes has 
never been a “cor- 
poration lawyer,” 
but he has been 
soldier, scientist, 
lecturer, editor, le- 
gal writer and 
judge. His sym- 
pathy with labor 
was perhaps most 
strikingly revealed 
in a typical case presenting the question 
as to the right of strikers to “picket” an 
establishment for the purpose of inducing 
men to join them or to refrain from apply- 
ing for the vacated places. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts enjoined the main- 
tenance of the patrol, but Justice. Holmes 
dissented from so much of the opinion as 
related to peaceable picketing. He 
strongly upheld the right of combination 
among wage-workmen, provided the ob- 
jects were legitimate, and used these words 
with reference to the methods trades 
unions might employ: “It must be true 
that when combined they have the same 
liberty that combined capital has to sup- 
port their interests by arguments, persua- 
sion, and the bestowal or refusal of those 
advantages which they otherwise lawfully 
control, so long as they do no violence or 
threaten no violence.” This concedes all 
that intelligent labor leaders assert and 
demand of the courts and legislatures. 
What Justice Holmes’ views are on the 
great “colonial” or insular questions is not 
positively known. The federal Supreme 
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the United States Su- 
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Court will have to deal with the vital 
points which the Porto Rican and Philip- 
pine tariff suits failed to settle—for ex- 
ample, the political status of the islanders, 
their right to emigrate to and land in the 
United States, the extension, of its own 
force, of the bill of rights to annexed ter- 
ritory, ete. It is supposed that Justice 
Holmes shares the opinion of Justice Gray 
on these matters, so far as it was indicated 
in the Porto Rican cases, but this is mere 
conjecture, 
= 
Immigration and the “ Islanders” 

A circular issued by the bureau of im- 
migration—with the sanction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—raises a constitu- 
tional question which may reach the Su- 
preme Court in due time. Have the Porto 
Ricans and the Filipinos the right to 
enter the United States proper and to 
move freely within the territory subject to 
the jurisdiction of the American govern- 
ment? It is to be borne in mind that the 
islanders have not been “naturalized” by 
act of Congress. Citizenship has not been 
conferred upon them. The Porto Ricans 
are under the Foraker act of April 12, 
1900, citizens of Porto Rico, and the Fili- 
pinos are under the act of July 1, 1902, 
citizens of the Philippine Islands. The 
insular tariff cases, momentous as they 
were, left the question as to the political 
status of the annexed populations open 
and undetermined. Nor did the cases 
named involve the extension of the bill of 
rights, ex proprio vigore to the new pos- 
sessions. As a result, the right of the isl- 
anders in respect of immigration is still 
in doubt. 

The bureau of immigration has de 
cided to treat them as aliens. That is, 
they will be admitted into or excluded 
from the United States upon the same con- 
ditions that are enforced upon emigrants 
from foreign countries seeking to land 
in this country. The theory of this 
ruling evidently is, that in any case of 
doubt as to the construction or effect of a 





law, the executive branch is bound to favor 
the United States rather than the alien, or 
quasi-alien, or a citizen seeking an advan- 
tage at the expense of the government. 
Doubtless the new question will be taken 
before the courts. Porto Rico and the 
Philippines are “domestic territories” of 
the United States, though not Territories 
in the sense in which we speak of Arizona 
and New Mexico as Territories. In the 
absence of an act of Congress applying 
our general immigration laws to these 
“domestic territories,” is there authority 
in the executive branch to treat their in- 
habitants as aliens with regard to immi- 
Whether an act so extending 
the immigration laws would be constitu- 
tional, is a distinct question. There are 
those who believe that the Supreme Court 
will reverse the ruling of the immigration 


gration ? 


STATUE OF LOUIS KOSSUTH 


To be unveiled by Hungarian societies in Cleveland, 
Ohio, this month. 
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bureau; the dicta of the court in the in- 
sular tariff suits lend support to this belief. 


al 


Proposed Convention at Jerusalem 

The proposition to hold the next 
World’s Sunday School Convention in 
Jerusalem in 1904 has received such 
hearty approbation that a large gathering 
there is already assured. Even business 
men, not known to have been interested 
in Sunday school work, are writing to the 
Boston headquarters of the International 
Committee, saying that they are already 
making plans to go to the Holy Land in 
the year named, in order that they may 
atiend the convention. The project has 
only sentiment behind it, but its approval 
shows that sentiment has a strong hold 
on the people. The committee is already 
working on the practical problems of 
transportation, the providing of hotel ac- 
commodations and a meeting hall. It is 
now expected that the sessions of the con- 
vention will be held in a tent. Efforts 
are being made to enlist not alone Inter- 
national Lesson interests, but also the 
Sunday schools of the whole continent of 
Europe, Australia and of Africa. 


= 


Church Meetings and Conventions 

A number of important meetings and 
conventions are to be held this fall, al- 
though meetings of many of the societies 
and legislative bodies have been held in 
the spring and summer months. One of 
the first gatherings of importance will be 
that at Boston on October 8th, when the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the young 
men’s organization in the Episcopal 
Church, opens its annual convention. On 
October 14th, continuing till the 17th, the 
Church Congress, an Episcopal institu- 
tion for the discussion of Church topics, 
meets at Albany, New York. This body 
formerly represented the evangelistic ele- 
ment in the communion, but has broad- 
ened until it includes representatives of 
almost all grades of churchmanship. The 


Missionary Council, another Episcopal 
body, meets in Philadelphia from October 
21st to 23rd. It has no legislative powers 
and meets simply for the discussion of 
missionary topies. The Council is in a 
sense official, and meets in the years when 
the General Con- 
vention does not. 
Another Episcopal 
Missionary Con- 
ference is to be 
held in New York 
in December. 
The great Congre- 
gational Mission- 
ary Society, the 
American Board, 
will meet in Ober- 
lin, Ohio, October 
14th. It has to do 
only with foreign 
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missions, while the OJEDA 


lirst Cuban Minister 
to the United States. 


American Mission- 
ary Association, the 
home mission so- 
ciety of the same body, meets at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, October 21st to 23rd. 
One of the largest gatherings of the fall 
will be at Omaha, October 16th to 23rd, 
when the Disciples of Christ have their 
annual meetings. This body is very strong 
in the middle west and is growing very 
rapidly. Its meetings is really the annual 
meeting of its missionary societies, but a 
large number of the ministers and mem- 
bers attend, a feature of the meeting being 
a communion service for many thousands. 


he ad 


Union in Missionary Enterprise 











Through mutual interests in the Far 
East the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
have taken a long step toward closer re- 
lations. For six vears a project has been 
on foot looking toward the establishment 
of a joint publishing house for the two 
Methodisms in China, and the project is 
now a fact. Each Church has large mis- 
sionary enterprises in China, those of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church being very 
extensive and comprised in five confer- 
ences, while those of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South are not so extensive, 
but, being confined almost wholly to the 
region of Shanghai, are exceedingly im- 
portant. The significance of a united 
Methodism in China is inconceivable to 
one who is not acquainted with conditions 
of missionary effort in that land, while 
the fact that the two Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of the world have come together 
on an important proposition will be a 
source of delight to many persons who are 
not without the hope that the day will 
soon come when the two churches will 
enter upon even most intimate relations. 

The publishing house in Shanghai is to 
have a capital not exceeding $100,000 in 
American gold, and one half of this sum 
is to be paid in upon the adoption of the 
plan. By the action of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and of the Book Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, this 
has been done, and as soon as the details 
are arranged the united enterprise will be 
ready for business. This movement does 
not commit either church to union; it is 
simply another instance of fraternity, a 
straw which shows the direction of the 
wind. 

baal 
Roman Catholic Prefect 


No more important Roman Catholic ap- 
pointment has been made in recent years 
than that of Cardinal Gott} to be prefect 
of the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
succeeding the late Cardinal Ledochowski. 
The Propaganda is the largest and most 
important of the Roman Congregations, 
and has the exclusive government of 
Catholic churches in all the missionary 
countries of the world, including America. 
The prefect, therefore, is a man of great 
power in the Church, second, some say, 
only to the Pope himself. Cardinal Gotti 


is a general favorite among the Roman 
churchmen, and owes his present exalted 


position largely to his own efforts. He 
comes of a poor family and has by study 
and innate ability become one of the great- 
est personal powers in the Church of 
Rome. He has been frequently men- 
tioned as a probable successor of Pope 
Leo XIII. There is some likelihood that 
the United States will before very long be 
taken from the authority of the Congre- 
gation of the Propaganda. This would 
put the Roman churches here on the same 
canonical footing as those of France, 
Spain, Italy and Austria. It is at pres- 
ent counted as a missionary country, and 
as a matter of fact the great Catholic mis- 
sionary society, the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, even now contributes 
more for the support of American Catholic 
churches than Catholic 
churches contribute for missionary pur- 
poses in other parts of the world. 


al 


London Headquarters of Universal Methodism 


The Wesleyan Methodist Church of 
England has embarked on an enterprise 
which has created considerable interest in 
English church circles. At the recent 
conference in Manchester Robert W. 
Perks, M. P., one of the most prominent 
laymen of the Wesleyan Church, and lead- 
er in the Twentieth Century Fund, an- 
nounced that the 1,000,000 guineas which 
it was proposed to raise throughout the 
church had been contributed and that cer- 
tain portions of the great fund were prac- 
tically ready for distribution. He also 
reported that, in accordance with the gen- 
eral scheme of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, the sum of £250,000 had been set 
aside for the purchase of a site in Lon- 
don upon which to establish a central 
headquarters of universal Methodism. 
To the evident delight of the conference 
he informed the body that the Royal 
Aquarium property, which is only a stone’s 
throw from Westminster Abbey, had been 
secured, and that plans were being ex- 
ecuted for the erection of the proposed and 
much needed Methodist Church House. 


American 
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This is one of the most’ fortunate and 
hopeful strokes made by any religious 
body in England in recent times, and 
there is general rejoicing among the vari- 
ous non-conformist bodies because of it. 
The location is most advantageous. The 
site must once have been a part of the 
Abbey precincts, and not far from the spot 
where Caxton set up the first English 
printing press. 

It is proposed to have two halls in the 
new buildings, one seating 3,000 and the 
other 1,000 persons, and to make the 
place a center of the most aggressive 
evangelism of the Wesleyan type. Hugh 
Price Hughes will operate it in connec- 
tion with his remarkably successful West 
London mission. It is pointed out by a 
London paper that the Westminster dis- 
trict is becoming more and more the spirit- 
ual hub of England—with Westminster 
Abbey, St. Margarets, the church house of 
the Anglicans, the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, the Wesleyan College, and the new 
Wesleyan Church House all within close 
range of each other. 


banal 
Obedience to Vision 

Truth finds in all seasons her own times 
for flashing brighter light upon old teach- 
ings, for giving new insight into her deep- 
er meanings, for making fresh revelation 
of the greater possibilities at command. 
But most of us need to go apart awhile 
from sights and sounds of the habitual 
routine to be in the properly receptive 
state to recognize and accept the upward 
summons of her latest message. Blessed 
indeed are they who, not having such res- 
pite from the recurring round of insis- 
tent duties, are yet found ready to hear 
and willing to respond. During the sum- 
mer months there are for most people days 
or weeks when the mind relaxes its vigi- 
lant attention to routine and is free to 
invite the dream or wait upon the vision. 
The higher or fuller meaning that Truth 
holds always in reserve for the seeing eye 
and the hearing ear is wont to come close 


at such times. It may be through the 
voice of nature heard in the murmur of 
woods or of waters. It may be through the 
human voice speaking out of experience 
or aspiration before some great assembly 
concerning thelong 
vista of unexplored 
and unimagined de- 
lights now open to 
the humblest’ of 
Truth’s followers. 
It may be through 
the printed page 
which sends home 
to the spirit the im- 
pressive or musical 
utterance ofa 
thought whose 
wonderful gift it 
is to vitalize the 
high ideal and the 
inspiring motive. 
However delivered 
and wherever felt 
or heard, this new depth of meaning, 
this new height of comprehension, this 
new light of revelation constitutes a per- 
suasive appeal to be, like Paul, “not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision.” 

With September days the vacation sea- 
son is ended for a year and the currents 
of activity, reinforced from an wnfail- 
ing fountain-source of strength, will flow 
swiftly again along the familiar channels 
prepared for them by the demands of busi- 
ness and of home, by the claims of society 
and of altruism. Accompanied by “the 
vision splendid” which has been the su- 
preme spiritual experience of the summer, 
this year’s work should be better than the 
last, its achievement finer, its gladness 
deeper. Even the so-called commonplace 
duty should be more dear, seen under a 
clearer illumination. Without doubt 
there will be days when clouds obscure the 
vision, and work, whether of head, of 
heart, or of hand, is a burden, but obedi- 
ence is possible even under the cloud and 
is a low price to pay for the privilege of 
human co-operation with divine purpose. 








CARDINAL GOTTI 


Prefect of the Congre- 
gation of the Propa- 
ganda. 
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INTRODUCTION—BRITISH IMPERIAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 
(University of Indiana.) 


HE building of empires is no new 
business in the affairs of the 
world. It would seem that among 
the peoples of antiquity the im- 
perial idea held complete sway and 

that only isolated fragments of the human 
family have ever succeeded in later times 

in freeing themselves from it. Usually 
this idea has carried with it a theory of 
government best described as autocratic. 

Hence has arisen an endless amount of 

confusion concerning the real significance 

of the terms “empire,” “imperial,” ete. 

We speak of the Assyrian and Babylon- 
ian empires of ancient times, the Holy 
Roman empire of the Middle Ages, the 
Chinese, the Russian, and the British em- 
pires of our own day. But unless it be 
borne in mind that the word “empire” 
has (at least in ordinary usage) numer- 
ous and extremely variegated meanings, 
it would be safer not to employ the term 
at all. 

There are many people who, knowing 
that Great Britain is an empire, cannot 
rid themselves of the idea that there must 
be despotism and oppression running 
through its entire governmental system. 
In other words the term “empire” has ac- 
quired an ill repute as a political designa- 





tion by reason of its having been applied 
so generally to states which were and are 
characterized by autocracy and repression. 

We can therefore hardly serve a better 
end in introducing this series than the 
clarifying of our ideas on the fundamental 
concepts of “empire” and “imperial.” The 
primary signification of empire is the ex- 
tension on a large scale of political control. 

In the case of the ancient empires of 
the East it meant the conquest of neigh- 
boring states and the establishing over 
them of an unquestioned supremacy. In 
the case of Rome it meant the conquest 
and absorption of all the peoples of the 
Mediterranean world. 

In the Middle Ages there were two great 
theories of universal sovereignty, differing 
only as to who should be the sovereign— 
the state-church theory as formulated best 
in Dante’s “De Monarchia,” and the 
church-state theory as most carefully set 
forth in Augustine’s “City of God.” The 
one made the state supreme in the person 
of the emperor, the other made the church 
supreme in the person of the pope. 

The struggle, continued long, between 
the two, resulted finally in the subversion 
of both. This was due to the ,_.2 and 
dominance in the sixteenth and seven- 
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teenth centuries of a new idea—that of 
national autonomy. Englishmen, French- 
men, Spaniards, came to have a new con- 
sciousness of their racial identity, and 
after a time the imperial theory of univer- 
sal sovereignty came to be but a shadowy 
dream. After the treaty of Westphalia in 
1648 the so-called “balance of power” 
principle began to control almost abso- 
lutely in the relations of the states of 
Europe. Its main tenets are that no state 
must ever become so powerful as to coerce 
all the rest, and if by any means it should 
become so, it is to be treated as a common 
enemy by the others. 

More recently this sort of extreme na- 
tionalism has begun to pass over into im- 
perialism. That is, the pendulum is 
swinging to the other end of the are. By 
imperialism, as here used, is meant the 
extension of governmental control over 
vast outlying dominions populated by 
divers races, and representing generally 
the more backward regions of the earth. 

Just as nationalism resulted from a de- 
termined revolt against the dead level of 
earlier imperial creations, so modern im- 
perialism has sprung from discontent with 
the limitations of nationalism. That it 
should so happen seems quite inevitable. 
For the spreading abroad of dominion, the 
reduction to orderly obedience of the in- 
ferior peoples, and the consequent exten- 
sion of trade and general prestige express 
the acme of national enterprise and pros- 
perity. Expansion at home leads to ex- 
pansion abroad, and expansion in the final 
analysis must usually mean imperialism— 
at least under present-day conditions. 
For, be it noted, that imperialism does 
not any longer seek to express itself on 
European soil. Nationalism is there too 
strong and too safely guarded to be con- 
tended against with any hope of success. 
Napoleon’s titanic attempt and his over- 
whelming failure revealed once for all 
that the peoples of Europe are not again 
to be merged together under the domi- 
nance of any single genius, however tran- 
scending, whether of an individual or of 


a state. So it is in the outlying portions 
of the earth that the material for modern 
empires is to be sought. 

However just or unjust, the theory upon 
which the nations have in recent times 
been proceeding is, that inasmuch as a 
constantly increasing civilized population 
must some day fill the entire habitable 


portion of the earth, those great regions ° 


whose people are inferior must be pos- 
sessed by the superiors. If the inferiors 
can be brought speedily to utilize to the 
full their resources and so contribute ma- 
terially to the world’s wealth and hap- 
piness, all well and good; but if not, they 
must yield forever to the peoples who know 
how, and who have the will, to draw from 
the earth all it is capable of producing. 

“Tt is an inexorable law of progress that 
inferior races are made for the purpose of 
serving the superior; and if they refuse 
to serve they are fatally condemned to dis- 
appear,” says a conservative writer of 
today. We may believe this or not, but 
the fact remains that it is upon a basis 
very like to this that many of the great 
powers of today are acting in the larger 
affairs of the world. 

In this transition from nationalism 
pure and simple to national imperialism 
the way has been led by the two powers 
which today maintain the most extensive 
empires—Great Britain and Russia. . Con- 
sidered from the standpoint of territory 
controlled, number and variety of peoples 
involved, and magnitude of plans and pos- 
sibilities, no imperial attempts in all the 
world’s history have been equal to these. 
In a larger sense than we perhaps now 
realize, the destiny of the world is to rest 
with the Saxon and the Slav, each of 
whom has spent more than three hundred 
years in the erecting of a vast imperial 
structure, and each of whom may not un- 
reasonably look forward to world-wide su- 
premacy in event of the subversion of the 
other. 

The British empire and the Russian 
present by all odds the most imposing po- 
litical spectacles of today, as well as the 
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most stupendous problems for tomorrow. 
Shall it be the Saxon in the person of the 
Englishman, or the Slav in the person of 
the Russian, who shall ultimately civilize 
and institutionalize the great undeveloped 
world ? 

It is not for us just yet to attempt to 


say. It is rather for us to survey the his- 
torical steps by which the two great im- 
perial creations have come to be what 
they are, and then by processes of com- 
parison and contrast try to get at the 
forces behind them and the ideas for 
which they stand. 


BRITISH IMPERIAL FOUNDATIONS 


The motive force in the creation of the 
British empire of today has been the de- 
sire for commercial aggrandizement. In 
a speech in Parliament: in 1896, Mr. 
Chamberlain, the present colonial secre- 
tary, stated this fact with bluntness char- 
acteristic at once of the man and of the 
English people. Discussing the relative 
merits of certain recent ministries, he 
declared: “It is not too much to say that 
commerce is the greatest of all political 
interests, and that that government de- 
serves most the popular approval which 
does the most to increase our trade and to 
settle it on a firm foundation.” This has 
no very altruistic or humanitarian ring, 
to be sure, but it lavs bare at a stroke the 
lines along which England’s remarkable 
expansion during the last three hundred 
years has moved, and is still moving. 

Hegel, in his “Philosophy of History,” 
has given us probably as discriminating 
a definition of the English character and 
purpose in the world as has ever been 
formulated. “The national existence of 
England,” he says, “is based on com- 
merce and industry, and the English have 
undertaken the weighty responsibility of 
being the missionaries of civilization to 
the world; for their commercial spirit 
urges them to traverse every sea and land, 


to form connections with barbarous peo- 
ples, to create wants and stimulate indus- 
try. and, first and foremost, to establish 
amonz them the constitutions necessary 
to commerce, viz., the relinquishment of 
a type of lawless violence, respect for prop- 
orty, and civility to strangers.” 


That the Anglo-Saxon is possessed of 
the qualities of character most essential 
to an advanced civilization has come to be 
quite generally recognized. His is the 
genius for government, for thought, for 
invention, and for gigantic enterprise. 
Through the medium of laws and consti- 
tutions he has wielded an influence upon 
the world at large second no longer even 
to that of the Roman. In literature, phi- 
losophy, and scientific inquiry, his contri- 
butions have been innumerable as they 
have been invaluable. The steam engine, 
the telegraph, the railroad, the ocean liner, 
and a thousand other mechanical achieve- 
ments of every degree of worth, tell con- 
clusively of his inventive skill. His am- 
bitious enterprise needs no proof to any- 
one at all conversant with the affairs of 
the world. 

It has not been laws, or constitutions, 
or poetry, or philosophy, or art, or inven- 
tions, however, that have brought the 
Englishman into most immediate touch 
with human society and enabled him so 
largely to remake it. That function has 
been served by the more prosaic business 
of trade. In the practical work of empire 
building, art and philosophy and literary 
achievement have small place. Even laws: 
and constitutions, while essential for con- 
solidating and organizing, are little 
needed for founding and extending im- 
perial rule. Trade expansion. in the case 
of England, led inevitably to the extension 
of political control; but the trade expan- 
sion camé first. It laid the abiding foun- 
dations of empire. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH KNIGHTING DRAKE, ON BOARD THE “GOLDEN HIND.” 


From “The Building of the British Empire, 1558-1895,” by Alfred Thomas Story. Courtesy of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
publishers. 


For purposes of commerce the land of 
the Englishman’s adoption is admirably 
situated. An island people readily takes 
to ships. The coasts of England abound 
in firths, estuaries, and river mouths, 
which afford ample harbor facilities. The 
island has the advantages of isolation, 
and yet is not so remote but that from 
the earliest times trade could be main- 
tained with the neighboring peoples on the 
continent. Surrounded on every hand by 
the sea at no great distance, and with all 
the inherited sea-faring instincts of his 
ancestors of the German coasts, it is in no 
wise strange that the Englishman should 
have become a sailor. 

Fortune was kinder to him than to 
many of his early Teutonic cousins— 
ioths, Lombards, Vandals—who were 
tempted southward into the fatal troll 
garden of the decaying Roman empire. 
He remained absolutely his own master, 
kept his own language, customs, and man- 
ners, worked out his own political and 
commercial destiny, while they were swal- 
lowed up in an alien society and metamor- 


phosed by the life, good and bad alike, 
of the men whom they so easily conquered 
on the field of battle. 

The British empire began to be made 
in the sixteenth century—the era of the 
Tudors. Not that wide-spread dominions 
beyond seas were then actually acquired ; 
for at the death of Elizabeth in 1603 Eng- 
land had not a single colony. But during 
this period it was that the English, by 
the reduction of the great rival power of 
Spain, established for the first time their 
supremacy of the seas. And such su- 
premacy was indispensable to colonial ex- 


pansion. It was in this era that the ' 
Englishman “found himself”—became 


really conscious of his ability to hold the 
mastery of the seas. The lesson, once 
learned, was never forgotten. 


ENGLAND AND COLUMBUS'S DISCOVERIES. 


The events of the latter half of the fif- 
teenth century had given a remarkable 
stimulus to European interest in ge- 
ography. Speculation concerning the size, 
shape, and general configuration of the 
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earth had been indulged in by the philos- 
ophers from the remotest times, and some 
surprisingly accurate conclusions had been 
arrived at. But mere theories, however 
interesting, had not the power to move 
men to action. The considerations which 
led to the yovages and discoveries of Co- 
lumbus, as well as those of his forerunners 
and successors, were almost entirely eco- 
nomic in nature. That the earth is spher- 
ical had been taught from the days of 
Pythagoras; that it could be sailed 
around, at least from the days of Aris- 
totle; but that such an enterprise would 
be worth the undertaking was not forced 
upon anybody’s mind before the days of 
Columbus. 

The goal at the East was India. There 
Europe obtained her spices, perfumes, in- 
cense, precious stones, carpets, hangings, 
and rich cloths. The trade with the East 
was monopolized by the free cities of 
Italy, chiefly Genoa and Venice. The 
former controlled the northern route by 
way of Trebizond and the Black Sea, the 
latter the southern route by way of Egypt 
and the Red Sea. The capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453 blocked 
the trade of Genoa as effectually as if a 
chasm had yawned across her path. It 
was not until the next century that the 
Turks reached Egypt, so that after 
Genoa’s doom had fallen upon her, her 
old-time rival continued long to enjoy 


the prosperity that came from the Eastern | 


trade. 

It was by contemplation of the im- 
pending ruin of his native city that Co- 
Jumbus was stirred to put to practical test 
his carefully elaborated theory of a west- 

rard voyage to reach India. The noted 
Florentine geographer Paolo Toscanelli 
assured him that his undertaking was alto- 
gether feasible, and furnished him with 
The patronage of 
the Spanish sovereigns, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, was obtained, and the little fleet 
set sail August 3, 1492. 

Many years elapsed before it came to be 
understood that, viewed from the stand- 


charts for the voyage. 
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point of what he hoped to do, Columbus’s 
expedition was a stupendous failure. In 
the meantime the Portuguese, by sailing 
around Africa, had reached India and 
usurped the Indian trade. But a new 
half of the world had been opened to 
Spanish possession, and the securing of it 
soon enabled the Spanish sovereigns to 
make the new Portuguese trade routes and 
colonial dominions their own. Upon Co- 
lumbus’s discovery the glory of Spain in 
the sixteenth century was built. 

It was only by a curious combination 
of circumstances, however, that the work 
of Columbus was accomplished under 
Spanish rather than English auspices. 
After making vain appeals for aid to 
Genoa and Portugal in 1482 and to Spain 
in 1485, Columbus had, in the latter year, 
dispatched his brother Bartholomew to the 
court of the English king, Henry VII., 
to submit plans and solicit patronage. On 
the way Bartholomew was captured by 
pirates. Escaping, he joined the expedi- 
tion of Diaz, which reached the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1486. So that it was not 
until February, 1488, that he laid before 
Henry VII. a map drawn by himself to 
illustrate his brother’s ideas and plans, 
and asked aid for the project. Henry was 
attracted by the proposed enterprise, and 
readily acceded to the request for aid. 
But by reason of numerous delays Barthol- 
omew did not reach Spain until after his 
brother had already made his contract 
with Ferdinand and Isabella—indeed, not 
until some weeks after the shores of San 
Domingo had been sighted by the intrepid 
voyager. 

It is said that when the news of Colum- 
bus’s landfall reached the English court 
there was much regret that the lucky ex- 
pedition had been made under Span- 
ish patronage. This feeling was consider- 
ably increased by a bull issued by Pope 
Alexander VI. in May of the year follow- 
ing the discovery. On the theory of papal 
supremacy over islands and unexplored 
regions Alexander took it upon himself to 
divide the western world (designated 
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KING HENRY VII 


then, however, as eastern Asia) between 
Spain and Portugal, giving to the one 
everything west of the meridian one hun- 
dred leagues west of the Azores, and to the 
other everything east of that line.* 


THE EARLY PERIOD OF EXPLORATION IN 
AMERICA. 


Despite the pope’s bull of demarcation, 
King Henry, having by accident missed 
the chance of first discovery, considered 
that it might not yet be too late for Eng- 
land to have a part in the opening up of 
the newly discovered realm. On the 21st of 
January, 1496, the Spanish ambassador 
at the English court reported to Ferdin- 
and and Isabella that “a person had come, 





*By the subsequent treaty of Tordesillas 
(1494) the line was removed to 270 leagues 
west. Portugal thus got Brazil. 


like Columbus, to propose to the king of 


England an enterprise like that of the 


Indies.” 

The ambassador was forthwith in- 
structed to warn Henry that any such un- 
dertaking would be regarded as an ex- 
pression of hostility toward Spain. Be- 
fore these instructions arrived, however, 
the king had already issued to John Cabot, 
a Venetian merchant resident in Bristol, 
and his three sons, letters patent autho- 
rizing them to sail “east, west, or north, 
with five ships carrying the English flag, 
to seek and discover all the islands, coun- 
tries, regions, or provinces of pagans in 
whatever part of the world.” The costs 
of the expedition were to be borne wholly 
by the Cabots, but the king was to receive 
one-fifth of the profits. Monopoly of 
trade and administrative powers were con- 
ferred upon the, voyager in lieu of the 
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money which Henry’s parsimony would 
not allow him to invest in so hazardous an 
enterprise. 

The expedition was started early in 
May, 1497, with but a single ship and 





SEBASTIAN CABUE 


eighteen men. “The first fateful note 
that heralded the coming of English su- 
premacy,” says John Fiske, “was sounded 
when John Cabot’s tiny craft sailed out 
from the Bristol channel.” Doubtless 
Cabot’s immediate purpose was to find 
a northwest route to India and to reach 
the “Cipango” (Japan), told about by 
Marco Polo. What he did find was the 
mainland of America in the region of 
Labrador. He thus failed in the accom- 
plishment of his intention, as had Colum- 
bus, but he achieved the distinction of 
being the first among Europeans to reach 
the American: continent—at least in the 
era which we are now considering. 

On returning to Bristol, Cabot was re- 
ceived with much honor. Henry, with 
unusual generosity, bestowed on “hym that 
founde the new isle” the sum of £10— 
equivalent to at least £100 now—and also 
granted him an annual pension of £20, to 
be paid out of the receipts of the Bristol 
custom-house. A Venetian traveler, 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo, writing from Lon- 


don, August 23, 1497, says that “honours 
are heaped upon Cabot, he is called Grand 
Admiral, he is dressed in silk, and the 
English run after him like madmen.” 
And Soncino, the Milanese ‘representative 
at the English court, writes to his duke 
that “in the spring, Cabot says, his maj- 
esty (Henry VII.) will arm some ships, 
and will give him all the criminals, so 
that he may go to this country and plant a 
colony there.” 

Another voyage was undertaken in 
April, 1498, probably under the personal 
conduct of John Cabot, though no more 
is heard of that man, and it is not unlikely 
that his death occurred on the voyage, so 
that the command fell to his son Sebas- 
tian. It has been surmised, on rather 
weak evidence, that Sebastian made a sub- 
sequent voyage to America. From the 
English service he passed to the Spanish 
soon after the death of Henry VII. 
(1509), and not until 1548 is he found 
again in England’s employ—this time as 
governor of a merchant company whose 
purpose was to discover a route to China 
by way of the White Sea and Arctic Ocean. 
He died, probably in London, about 1557. 

The question naturally arises as to why 
the work of the Cabots was not followed 
up by the English. In the first place it 
may be said that while just as in the case 
of Columbus men were greatly excited by 
the reports of the voyagers, yet the effect 
of subsequent expeditions was only to dis- 
conrage enterprise of the sort. While 
probably no one yet conceived the western 
land to be a new continent, it was very 
certain that it was not Cathay or Cipango 
with their reputed gold-roofed houses and 
heaps of sea-shore wealth. About all of 
value that the Cabots had found was the 
fisheries of Newfoundland, and the mer- 
chants of Bristol were yet a long time to 
consider the Iceland voyages safer and 
on the whole more profitable. There was 
no reason to suppose that the land which 
the Cabots had reached was in any way 
connected with that discovered by Colum- 
bus. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Painting by Frd. Zucchero, ‘‘so-called Ermine portrait,” in the possession of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Hatfield House. 
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During the remainder of Henry VII.’s 
reign we hear of just one occasion on which 
the king gave encouragement to westward 
voyaging. In 1505 he made a contract 
with some sailors from the Azores to visit 
“the New-found-land.” That the voyage 
was accomplished is proved by an entry in 
the account book of the treasury: “To 
Portyngales that brought popyngais and 
catts of the mountaigne with other stuf 
to the kinges grace, 5 1.” But that any- 
thing more important than the bringing 





PHILIP II OF SPAIN 


back of “popyngais and catts” resulted 
we have no reason to believe. 

Henry VII.’s successor, Henry VIII., 
increased the navy to seventy vessels and 
gave much thought to the commercial 
prosperity of his people, but about 1530 
commenced a period of half a century 
during which the English were too much 
wrought up over religious questions to 
give much attention to the mastery of the 
seas, the extension of trade, or the estab- 
lishment of colonies in distant lands. 
Claims to large dominions in America 
continued to be maintained, on basis of 
the Cabot explorations, but absolutely 
nothing was done to make the claims good. 

In the meantime the Spanish and 
French were quite active in the work of 
western discovery and exploration. Be- 


tween 1508 and 1510 the Spanish took 
possession of most of the islands of the 
West India group. In 1513 Ponce de 
Leon, governor of Porto Rico, explored 
Florida in search of the fountain of youth. 
In the same year Balboa crossed the isth- 
mus and became the first European to 
behold the “South Sea,” or the Pacific. 
In 1519 Pineda explored the northern 
shore of the Gulf of Mexico. About the 
same time Cortez began his memorable 
conquest of Mexico. Twenty years later 
De Soto was wandering through the Gulf 
region, ‘only to find a watery grave in the 
Mississippi; while in the southwest Coro- 
nado was making vain search for the 
fabled “Seven Cities of Cibola.” Already 
Pizarro had conquered Peru. So that by 
the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Spaniards had possessed themselves by 
exploration and in some cases by conquest 
of all the richest portions of the American 
continent, and were beginning to draw 
from these western dominions the vast 
quantities of wealth which placed Spain 
so quickly at the pinnacle of national 
glory. 

France was a little slower to act, and 
her achievements were somewhat less bril- 
liant. In 1524, however, Verrazano had 
explored the coast of Carolina. Ten years 
later Jacques Cartier discovered the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, which discovery was 
followed by extended explorations and 
several serious attempts to colonize. In 
1562 Jean Ribault, sent out by the Hugue- 
not Coliquy, established a_ short-lived 
colony at Port Royal in South Carolina. 
Two years later another Huguenot colony 
was established by Laudonniere on the St. 
John’s River in Florida. 

While none of the French attempts at 
colonization during the sixteenth century 
were permanently successful, the outlook 
for French possession in the north was as 
bright as that for Spanish supremacy in 
the south. Seventy-five years after the 
voyages of the Cabots England had as yet 
done next to nothing to secure for herself 
a share of the magnificent region so rap- 
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idly being parceled out between her two 
great European rivals. 


ENGLISH MARITIME ASCENDENCY IN THE 
ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


In 1558 Elizabeth, the last of the Tu- 
dlors, ascended the English throne. 
long reign of forty-five years was char- 
acterized by a great growth of national 
spirit culminating at length in the com- 
plete establishment of England’s maritime 
There is no disguising the 
fact that this supremacy had its beginning 
in what was little better than piracy. 

The mariners of Elizabeth’s time were 
a hardy, venturesome, and not particularly 
conscientious class of men, whose primary 
interest was to fill their purses, and who 
cared as little as they knew about the theo- 
logical controversies of the day. If their 
operations in the Channel were directed 
chiefly against the Spaniards, it was not 
so much because the Spaniard was a Cath- 
olic as because he more frequently than 
to be found upon the 
waters with a richly laden vessel. Spain 
at the opening of Elizabeth’s reign was 
undeniably the leading maritime power of 
the world. Her trade with the coast coun- 
tries of Europe was considerable, but she 
owed her commercial position, in the 
main, to her American empire. 

The relations between the Spanish and 
English seamen were anything but har- 
Spanish galleons laden with 
silks and spices from the East and bound 
for northwestern Europe were frequently 
seized by the English and their cargoes 
disposed of for the latter’s profit. More 
tempting even than the vessels from India 
were those that carried gold and silver 
from Mexico and Peru. The Spaniard 
might have outwitted the Englishman in 
acquiring the first right to the wealth- 
producing parts of the new world, but if 
the Englishman could meet the Spaniard 
as he bore away his booty and compel him 
to stand and deliver, it would not be quite 
so certain that the Spaniard had the better 
part of the bargain after all. 
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Conditions came to be such that the 
appearance of a Spanish sail was in itself 
a signal for attack. The English vessels 
being generally lighter and more manage- 
able and their crews better disciplined, a 
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Publishers. 
short and sharp encounter almost invar- 
iably ended in the forced surrender of the 
Spaniards. When, as occasionally hap- 
pened, an English vessel was taken, little 
mercy was meted out to the captive sailors. 
They were ordinarily carried to Spain 
to be hanged without show of trial, or to 
be thrown into fetid prisons to languish 
and die, or to be handed over to the In- 
quisition to be dealt with as heretics. 

Nominally the two nations were at 
peace, and their rulers—Philip II. and 
Elizabeth—were profuse in their assur- 
ances of mutual good-will and respect. 
Nevertheless the Spanish king was encour- 
aging his sailors to use any necessary 
means to defeat the purposes of the au- 
dacious English ; and Elizabeth was never 
quite so well pleased as when informed of 
some great Spanish galleon whose tons of 
gold and silver were thus diverted from 
their intended destination and brought 


into an English port. Outwardly the con- 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


duct of the English mariners was repro- 
bated, but none knew better than they 
that their exploits received secret applause 
at court. It was a sort of half-legalized 
piracy. 

Preying on Spanish commerce became 
so profitable that the English ceased to be 
content with capturing vessels at sea, and 
began to cross the Atlantic to trade or 
plunder in the Spanish West Indies. Such 
aggressiveness enraged Philip, but for his 
threats the English sailors had only the 
supremest contempt. The truth was that 
Philip's own subjects in the West India 
colonies profited by the trade, and were as 
determined to maintain it as the English. 

The chief commodity which the English 
had to sell was just the commodity which 
the Spanish colonists most desired, i. e., 
negro slaves. In the mines of Mexico and 
Peru and on the plantations of the West 
Indies work was to be done which the 


Spaniard had no thought of doing him- 
self. At first Indians were enslaved, but 
it was soon found that they were totally 
unable to endure the rigor of the Spanish 
system, and as early as 1501 negroes were 
brought from Africa and sold to the set- 
tlers in Cuba Haiti. In the days 
of Elizabeth the trade in negroes grew to 
It was entirely in 


and 


enormous proportions. 
the hands of the English merchants. That 
there was any moral obliquity involved in 
the business seems never to have occurred 
to the greedy Elizabethan sailor. One 
such worthy, at any rate, very com- 
placently described how he had been saved 
from shipwreck by “Almighty God, who 
never suffers his elect to perish.” 


THE CRISIS—THE ARMADA. 
Just as Raleigh was making his ill- 
fated attempts to colonize Virginia (1585- 
1587) the crisis in the relations of Eng- 
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land and Spain approached. Besides the 
virtual state of war on the seas that had 
long existed between the two nations, there 
were numerous other circumstances which 
tended strongly to precipitate an open con- 
flict. These can be but mentioned here. 

(1.) In 1585 Elizabeth con- 
strained te send aid to the Dutch people 
who for nearly twenty years had been en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle against 
Spanish rule. 

(2.) Several reactionary measures 
against Catholics, induced by the coming 
of the Jesuits in 1580 and a renewal of 
papal aggressiveness, were adopted by the 
English government. They were resented 
by the Catholic powers of Europe, of 
which Spain was chief. 

(3.) In 1587 Mary Queen of Scots 
was beheaded by order of Elizabeth be- 
cause of the unearthing of numerous plots 
for the assassination of the ruling queen 


was 


and the elevation of the Catholic Mary 
to the throne. Mary willed to Philip’s 
daughter her claim to the English throne. 

The death of Mary moved Philip to im- 
mediate action. The war in. the Nether- 
lands was relaxed. Backed by the moral 
support of all Catholic Europe and armed 
with a papal proclamation of a crusade 
against the heretic English sovereign, he 
made ready a huge armament for the, in- 
vasion of the island. The expedition was 
postponed a year because Sir Francis 
Drake boldly sailed into the harbor of 
Cadiz in 1587 and destroyed the ships 
and naval stores there collected—“singe- 
ing the king of Spain’s beard,” as the 
dauntless sailor described it. 

In 1588 the Armada sailed. It consisted 
of 132 vessels of war and about forty 
transports, and carried 7,400 sailors and 
19,000 soldiers. The army under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Parma in the Neth- 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA 


erlands was to co-operae in the invasion. 

In England the new: of the coming of 
the Spanish fleet threw the people into a 
panic, from which, however, they soon re- 
covered sufficiently to set actively to work 
to defend their land against the fate of 
the Netherlands. A fleet of 197 ships was 
gathered, and two armies, one of 16,000 
men and the other of 30,000. It was ar- 
ranged that upon the first appearance of 
the Armada in the strait at Dover the 
news should be flashed over the entire 
country by beacon fires on the hill-tops, 
and the whole population of the island 
should be called into service to attack the 
Spaniards as soon as a landing should 
have been effected. 

But in truth such preparations proved 
The Spanish fleet 
would not compare in efficiency with the 
English. The Elizabethan sailors had not 


quite unnecessary. 


practiced the pirate’s trade a full genera- 
tion for naught. They had acquired great 
skill in the management of their ships, 
and the clumsy Spanish galleons were in 
no wise able to cope with the swift-darting 
vessels of the enemy. So there was from 


the outset no real danger that the Span- 
iards would have an opportunity to land. 

The story of the expedition and the dis- 
asters that attended it need not be re- 
hearsed—how Parma failed to send the 
expected reinforcements, how the English 
by the use of fire-ships utterly routed the 
Spaniards in the harbor of Calais, how 
the Spaniards’ ammunition and _ provis- 
ions were exhausted, and finally how the 
fleet, attempting to escape round to the 
north of Scotland, was shattered by suc- 
cessive storms, until only fifty-three of 
the original 172 vessels were able to return 
to Spain. When these pitiable remnants 
reached harbor and Philip was informed 
of the failure of the expedition on whose 
success he had staked everything, the 
stoical king could only say to his veterans, 
“1 sent you out to war with men, and no* 
with the elements.” 

In England the destruction of the Ar- 
mada was hailed with the joy of a people 
delivered, providentially as many believed, 
from the horrors of foreign conquest. 
“The Lord sent his wind and scattered 
them”—so reads the inscription on a 
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medal commemorating the deliverance. 
While the Armada was defeated rather 
more by its misfortunes than by the efforts 
of the English, its coming was the occasion 
for such a manifestation of national spirit 
as England had never known before. 

“ven the Catholics who Philip believed 
would welcome the invader remained en- 
tirely loyal to the queen. They were no 
longer ready to accept the rule of a for- 
eigner, particularly a Spaniard, even if 
to do. so would restore the papal regime 
and with it the political and religious 
rights of which they were being deprived 
under the existing order. The day of re- 
ligious strife in England was by no means 
ended, but it had been proved quite con- 
<lusively that Elizabeth’s people were 
Englishmen first and religious partisans 
afterwards. Elizabeth’s firm policy of 
ruling, not as a Catholic or as a Protestant 
qjueen, but as queen of England, was abun- 
dantly justified. 

To Spain the failure of the Armada was 
irreparably disastrous. Though Philip 
“thanked God that if he chose he could 


easily place another fleet upon the seas,” 
his people had lost their mastery of the 
seas, without which her world-wide empire 
was comparatively valueless. The Spanish 
ascendency in the sixteenth century was 
indeed brilliant, but after all it was built 
on no foundation more substantial than 
the silver of Mexico and Peru. The wild, 
feverish desire for plunder and adventure 
wrecked industry, and labor came to be 
looked upon as altogether too slow and 
prosaic a method of achieving wealth. 
When at last the treasure of the western 
world began to fail Spain found to her 
sorrow how bubble-like was her greatness. 

Cursed with imbecile rulers, absolutism, 
religious bigotry, and a spirit of reckless 
extravagance in the face of impending 
poverty, she started on her downward 
course. which has led straight to the 
conditions and events with which we have 
in recent times been made quite familiar. 

On the other hand England gained im- 
measurably by the Armada. At the be- 
ginning of Elizabeth’s reign England held 
no exalted position among the nations of 




















DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 
From the painting by P. J. De Loutherbourg, R. A. 
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Kurope. She seemed destined long to 
remain a sort of dependency of either 
France or Spain. To the great surprise 
of all, however, she thrust herself forward 
into a position of equality, and so far at 
least as the seas were concerned, a position 
of indisputable supremacy. Every’ passing 
year saw her fleets increasing in size and 
efficiency. The one great rival, Spain, 
had been driven to cover. In the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Pacific, in the China 
Sea and the Indian Ocean, English ships 
became constantly more familiar. 

Most of all were the energies of the sea- 
men beginning to be directed toward the 
west. In 1602 Bartholomew Gosnold 
sailed straight across the Atlantic to the 
New England coast, which he explored 
from Cape Elizabeth to Cape Cod. The 
following year Martin Pring visited and 
carefully explored the coast of Maine. 
These expeditions, and others that were 


being planned at the time of the death 
of the great queen (1603), were indica- 
tions that the English were not to wait 
much longer to establish themselves per- 
manently in the New World. 

Half a century of alternately success- 
ful war and prosperous peace had pre- 
pared them for richer and larger activ- 
ities. Freed from the fear of papal dom- 
inance and Spanish aggression, the English 
stood ready at the close of the Tudor 
period to maintain and extend the mastery 
of the seas which the Elizabethan sea 
captains had won, and to enlarge the na- 
tional interests by the adoption of a 
definite policy of colonial expansion. 

On its economic and political side the 
greatest achievement of the period had 
been this placing of England in the sure 
path of her future greatness. The empire 
did not yet exist, but its foundations had 
been securely laid. 
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TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 

Various meanings of the words “empire” 
and “imperial.” 

The transition from nationalism to na- 
tional imperialism. 

Conditions of modern empire-building. 
The magnitude of the British and Russian 
empires, 

The question of Saxon vs. Slav. 
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es 


. Commerce as the motive force of English 
expansion. 
(a) Favorable geographical conditions. 
2. England and Columbus’s discoveries. 
(a) Geographical speculation in the fif- 
teenth century. 
(b) Mission of Bartholomew Columbus to 
the court of Henry VII. 
3. The early period of 
America. 
(a) The expedition of the Cabots. 
(bj) Why the work of the Cabots was not 
followed up. ° 
(c) Activity of the Spanish and French. 
4. English maritime ascendency in the Eliza- 
bethan Age. 
(a) Character of the Elizabethan seamen. 
(b) Conflicts of the English and Spanish 
seamen on the high seas. 
(c) General superiority of the English. 
(d) Attitude of Philip II. and Elizabeth. 
(e) The slave trade in the West Indies. 
5. The Armada. 
(a) Numerous causes for war between 
England and Spain. 
(b) English and Spanish preparations. 
(c) The disasters of the expedition. 
. The results of the Armada. 
(a’ Beginning of Spanish decline. 
(b) Exaltation of England’s 
among the powers of Europe. 
7. Voyages to the new world at the opening 
of the seventeenth century. 
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oo 


position 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What did the word Empire mean in 
the case of the ancient empires of the 
east and of Rome? 2. What two ideas of 
sovereignty prevailed in the middle Ages? 
3. What do we mean to-day by the “bal- 
ance of power” in Europe? 4. How has 
the modern idea of imperialism grown 
out of European conditions? 5. In what 
respects do Great Britain and Russia 
stand as the chief expressions of imperial- 
ism? 6. What has been the chief motive in 


the expansion of England? 7. Contrast the 
development of the Anglo Saxon with that 
of some other Teutonic peoples. 8. In what 
respect did the Englishman “find himself” 
in the sixteenth century? 9. What circum- 
stances prevented England from sharing in 
the enterprise of Columbus? 10. Describe 
the expeditions of the Cabots. 11. How did 
England allow France and Spain to get 
ahead of her during the succeeding years? 
12. When and why did England’s commer- 
cial activity take the form of piracy? 13. 
How did the slave trade develop? 14. What 
events brought the affairs of England and 
Spain toa crisis? 15. What causes resulted 
in the overthrow of the Spanish fleet? 16. 
How did this affect Spain? 17. How did 
England’s position change after this event? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 
1. What was the fable of the “Seven 
Cities of Cibola?” 2. What famous English 
novel describes the Armada? 3. How did 
England secure the slaves which were sold 
to the West Indies? 
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THE POLISH THRESHOLD OF RUSSIA 


BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN 


(Author of ‘‘The Country of Sienkiewicz,” with an introduction by Mme. Modjeska, now in press.) 


JHE story of Russian expansion 
eastward is one of the most won- 
derful in the history of nations. 
The long march of the Russian 
from the Urals toward the rising 
sun is even more soul-stirring and full of 
romance than the American pilgrimage 
toward the setting sun, more wonderful, 
perhaps, because it was made before the 
advent of steam and the telegraph. 

One hot day in August, 318 years ago, a 
Tartar freebooter searching for grass for 
his horse along the banks of the river 
Irtish, saw in the shallows the corpse of a 
warrior clad in a rich coat of mail, with a 
golden eagle on its breast. He bore it to 
the captain of the nearest military post, 
and then found that it was the body of 
the famous and terrible “ataman,” Yer- 
mak, the Volga robber and pirate who be- 
came the founder of Russia’s Asiatic em- 
pire, the man who first crossed the Urals 
to take Siberia, who first saw the potential 
destiny of the Slav race and led it out on 
its great eastern exodus. 

Russia went eastward because her star 
of empire was turned back from the west. 
The most cherished aim of the great Peter 
was to obtain “a window open toward Eu- 
rope ;” but Europe kept him back with the 
strength of desperation. Russia will yet 
have her window. An ice-free port on the 
coast of Norway is her dream. Nor 





has she forgotten the wonderful city of 
Constantine in the south. But for the 
combined might of the west, long ago the 
Russian eagles would have floated from 
the mosques of the Golden Horn. 

While she waits, with century-long pa- 
tience, for Constantinople to fall, like a 
ripe pear, at her. feet, the Muscovite empire 
keeps a tireless eye sweeping her vast Eu- 
ropean frontier—from where she touches 
Sweden on the frozen Arctic to the Iron 
Gates of the Danube, scarcely six hours, 
as the swallow flies, from the sentinel on 
the Yildiz Kiosk. On all points of the 
dike western Europe has built against her 
Russia presses like a mighty flood. Every 
year she moves a little forward, now baf- 
fled retiring a little, now advancing, mov- 
ing along the lines of least resistance, like 
water turned back at one point, at last 
inevitably finding its level. More and 
more Scandinavian names appear on the 
map of “Russian territory” at the far 
north, while Pan-Slavism is the solvent 
for the widely differing, hostile, ethnic 
elements of the Balkans. 

The points of contact between Teuton 
and Slav, from Lapland to Transylvania, 
are the points of white-heat conflict be- 
tween two powerful, radically different 
races and civilizations. It is at the point 
where she touches Teutonic peoples, that is 
on Polish soil, that Russia and Russian 





This paper is the first in ‘‘ A Reading Journey Through Russia.’’ The full list, which will appear in The 
Chautauquan, from October, 1902, to June, 1903, is as follows: 


The Polish Threshold of Russia (October). 

The Cradle of the Russian Empire (November). 
Crimea and the Caucasus (December . 

Up the Volga (January). 

Russia’s Holy City (February’. 


Tolstoy-land (March). 

The Capital of All the Russias (April). 

All.rail from St. Petersburg to Vladivostock (May 
and June). 
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Silesia (shown by the dotted line from Posen to Dresden), though not actually incorporated with Poland, was subject to the commonwealth, The Silesians were Poles. 
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From a pastel painting by Leon Wychulkowski, at Zakopane, Carpathian Mountains, in 1899, presented to the 
novelist’s daughter, Jadwiga. 


life are best approached, because it is 
across the Polish threshold that the world 
goes to Russia and Russia comes to th 
world. Friend and foe alike must, in 
most instances, enter via Polonia. All the 
railroads that connect the Tsar’s empire 
with the rest of the world (there are no 
exceptions worth mentioning)—from Vi- 
enna, from Berlin—cross what was for- 
merly the republie of Poland. 

The country of Sienkiewicz is the Eu- 
ropean threshold of Russia. But, though 
it is the motherland of Copernicus and 
Sobieski, of Kosciuszko and Pulaski, of 
Chopin and the Reszkes, of Sembrich, 
Paderewski and Sienkiewicz, to Americans 
Poland is perhaps the least known of all 
civilized countries. Until the famous 
trilogy of historical novels by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz appeared, the popular knowl- 
edge of Poland in the United States began 
with a hazy memory of Kosciuszko and 
ended with a dilettante acquaintance with 
Paderewski—and there was nothing be- 


Sienkiewicz has introduced to the 
world of today the real Poland, “that un- 
happy nation murdered by its neighbor 
nations.” 

Poland is, or rather was, a large and 
powerful nation with a territory greater 
than that of modern Germany, and for 
nearly a century her voice was authorita- 


tween. 


tive in the councils of the continent. Take 
down the map of Europe. Draw a line 
from Riga, on the Baltic Sea, to. Dresden 
in Saxony. Draw another line from Dres- 
den to the mouth of the Dniester River, 
on the Black Sea; another from the mouth 
of the Dniester to Smolensk, Russia, and 
a fourth from Smolensk back to Riga. You 
have enclosed the commonwealth of Po- 
land at its greatest extent—the country of 
Sienkiewicz. Today it is a portion of 
three great European nations, Russia, 
Austria and Germany. It has long ceased 


to have a separate political existence, but 
its people remain a distinct, individual 
The “Polish ques- 


and resistent people. 
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tion” is an ever present “ghost that 
troubles” at every European council. The 
Pole of today is no more conquered and 
absorbed by the three partitioning powers 
than the Norwegian is conquered and ab- 
sorbed by Sweden. His national per- 
sistence is what makes Poland so interest- 
ing to the student and traveler. 

A denationalized people will always 
cling fondly to the past, and its monu- 
ments of former glories will constitute its 
chief claim to the interest of the rest of 
the world. With no political or military 
life of their own today, except as parts of 
the nations which hold them subject, the 
Poles point with most pride to the evi- 
dences of their former greatness. The 
traveler will be charmed by the hospitality 
and sympathetic character of the people 
themselves, and the student will be thrilled 
by the tragic interest of the drama of de- 
nationalization which is still being enacted. 
But, aside from her artists, musicians and 
writers, the great things of Poland are 
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‘chiefly those that have already had their 
day and their history. In the art and lit- 
erature of today, however, Poland holds 
an honorable place. Polish artists are 
already at the front. Jan Matejko, the 
celebrated painter of historical subjects, 
was the first foreigner to receive the gold 
medal at Versailles, all winners before him 
having been Frenchmen. The names of 
Brandt, Kossak, Siemiradski and Stachie- 
wicz are now familiar in all the art centers 
of Europe. A distinct Polish school of 
painting has been in existence for the past . 
twenty years. In music Polish supremacy 
is a truism. One need only mention the 
names of Chopin, Paderewski, the Reszkes 
and Sembrich. In literature the giant 
Sienkiewicz towers head and shoulders 
above all his contemporaries. 

A visit to the three capitals of the an- 
cient Polish commonwealth, Gnesen, 
Cracow and Warsaw—one in each of the 
partitioning countries—will give the trav- 
eler the best, most comprehensive idea of 
modern Poland. 

Prepare to visit the country of Sienkie- 
wicz by reading Sienkiewicz’s famous 
trilogy of novels: “With Fire and Sword,” 
“The Deluge” and “Pan Michael.” They 
are Poland and the Poles crystallized into 
literature. They will give the very best - 
obtainable “snap shot” picture of the peo- 
ple. They will show the patriotism, re- 
ligion, art,—which three words sum up the 
mainsprings of Polish national life today 
as in centuries gone. They are the touch- 
stones of Polish life and history. 

Although by far the largest portion of 
the Polish commonwealth (the portion 
now generally known as Poland, and about 
the size of the state of New York), and 
more than one-half of the European Poles 
are within the Russian empire, yet we are 
in Poland before we cross the Russian 
frontier. The first and second capitals of 
the commonwealth are under the rule of 
German-speaking races. 

Let us begin with Germany itself— 


‘Prussian Poland. Up to about 1450 the 


first Polish capital was Gniezno, the mod- 
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ern Gnesen—near Posen—in that portion 
of ancient Poland which fell to Prussia. 
This oldest town of Poland, Gnesen, is 
a quiet little place in a quiet, rural coun- 
try. Take a horse and ride for six hours to 





THE TOMB OF ST. ADALBERT 


In the Cathedral at Gnesen, Prussian Poland. 


the northeast of the city of Posen, through 
a pleasant rural region, all of hills and 
lakes, and reminding one of central New 
York, and you reach Gnesen, in the Prus- 
sian “government” of Bromberg. About 
20,000 people, nearly equally divided be- 


‘ 


tween Poles and German Jews, make a 
living there by weaving linen, distilling 
brandy and trading horses and cattle. 
After seeing the cattle market, which is 
interesting to an American chiefly as be- 
ing so very different from the ones he sees 
in the great American West, the hunter 
after antiquities goes at once to the Cathe- 
dral. Swienta Wojciech (in English, St. 
Adalbert), whose bones rest in this cathe- 
dral, was the first to preach the Gospel 
to the then heathen Poles and Prussians. 
It was he who really introduced Christian- 
ity into what is now Germany. Towards 
the close of the tenth century he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Prague. The Bohemians, 
however, had but recently been converted 
to the new religion, and the Czech blood 


was still warm with paganism. St. Adal- 
bert’s holiness was altogether too much for 
his flock. They objected to his austere 
code in general, but, when he forbade 
polygamy, they rebelled openly, and drove 
him out of the city. After ten years’ ab- 
sence in Rome he returned to his flock, but 
found them worse than ever. So he gave 
them up in despair, and devoted his re- 
maining years to missionary labors. He 
became the “apostle to the Prussians,” 
who, however, were no more appreciative 
of his saintliness than the Czechs. While 
preaching in Pomerania, at Easter, in 997, 
one of the heathen priests speared him to 
death. Legend has it that the Poles begged 
his body, but the Prussians demanded its 
weight in gold. The reckoning was made, 
and, lo, a miracle! The saint’s body 
weighed nothing at all—which was in- 
deed a miracle, for all representations 
show him to have been of a very substan- 
tial build. 

The largest town of Prussian Poland 
today is Posen, one of the most strongly 
fortified towns in the German Empire, 
about fifty miles from the Russian border. 
There are 60,000 men in the garrison. 
Posen was a member of the Hanseatic 





MEDAL IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 500TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FOUNDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CRACOW 


The figures are of King Kasimir the Great, King Jagiello 
and Queen Jadwiga, who founded the university. 
Medal presented by Henryk Sienkiewicz to Louis 
E. Van Norman. 
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League in the middle ages, and a great 
depot on the overland trade route between 
Asia and Europe. 

All this region of Prussian Poland was 
the battle-ground of the famous Teutonic 
Knights, a militant religious order which 
became very powerful in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

About a day’s journey by the railroad 
to the southeast brings us across the Aus- 
trian frontier into Galicia, or Austrian 
Poland, to Cracow, the second Polish cap- 
ital, and the most characteristically Polish 
of Polish cities. Warsaw is European, 
Cracow is Polish, the point toward which 
the affection of the Poles turns as the most 
dignified, precious memento of their past 
glory. In the military scheme of the Aus- 
trian empire, Cracow is a very important 
place. Within easy driving distance of 
the Russian frontier, this former residence 
of Poland’s kings is today little more than 
an Austrian stronghold. The empire of 
the Hapsburgs has made it one of the 
strongest outposts of the receding Teutonic 
power before the advance of the Slav. 

Cracow actually lives in the traditions 
of her great past. With 80,000 inhab- 
itants and many of the artistic, social and 
political characteristics of modern Europe, 
she is essentially a city of ages gone by. 
An air of delightfully picturesque, but real 
somnolence hangs over her streets, even 
in the business quarter. Antiquity and 
historical recollections—these are the dis- 
tinctions of Cracow. They are her boast. 
When you visit her she shows you the 
Wawel, the ancient fortress-castle, the 
Westminster Abbey of Poland, where for 
700 years and more have slumbered the 
sreatest of Poland’s great dead. Through 
the courtyard, tournament and 
joust were held in all their splendor, the 
passing centuries have seen Bohemian, 
Prussian, Mongol, Swede, Tartar, Cossack, 

tussian, German, Turk, Frenchman and 
Austrian ride rough-shod in triumph over 
a proud and sensitive prostrate nation, 
laden with spoil so rich that the mere de- 
scription, sounds like romance, 


where 
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About the year 560 A. D., say the 
legends, in the Carpathian Mountains 
there lived a petty chief or “leader of the 
province” named Krakus. He was a strong 
man and well beloved. On the hill Wawel, - 
he built a fortress, now known as the 
Wawel, overlooking the river Vistula. This 
was a great task, as he had first to kill the 


MONUMENT TO THE ASTRONOMER NICOLAUS COPERNICUS 
Unveiled in Cracow, June 1900. 
dragon which dwelt on the hill. The cav- 
ern in which this Polish St. George met 
his foe is still pointed out to the visitor. 
The Wawel is a collection of buildings, 
really a small fortified city—cathedral, 
dwelling houses and 
courtyards by a 
wall, and flanked at the corners by ‘towers. 
It was, indeed, a fortress independent of 
the city about it, and, in very ancient 
times, its guns commanded the Vistula 
which still rolls peacefully at its feet. Its 
chief interest lies in the fact that, in the 


chapels, barracks, 





all surrounded high 
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THE SUKIENNICE, OR CLOTH HALL, IN CRACOW 


crypt of its cathedral, are buried most of 
the monarchs of Poland. Though for 
many years ruin and neglect was the fate 
of the Wawel, the ancient pile is now being 
restored. All of Poland’s great dead are 
there,—Jagiello, Jadwiga, Kasimir the 
Great, Zygmunt the Great, Stefan Batory, 
John Sobieski, Joseph Poniatowski. By 
the side of the sarcophagus of the great 
Sobieski, the rescuer of Vienna from the 
Turks, is a massive stone coffin in which 
lie the remains of Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 
For richness and magnificence of artis- 
tic and religious treatment the Wawel ca- 
thedral is perhaps unequaled in the world. 
The Pole is lavish by nature, and, in mat- 
ters that concerns his religion, he is prod- 
igal of costly gifts. Gold, silver, jewels, 
stained glass, rare marbles and other 
stones, costly carved woods, pictures, heavy 
stuffs in decoration, sculptures, beaten and 
carven work in metals—it is all there in 
bewildering profusion. The chapel of 
Zygmunt August, said to be the finest 
piece of renaissance work north of the 
Alps, is the jewel of the coronet. The 
splendid tomb itself is thickly gilded with 
solid gold on the outside. During the 
Swedish invasions, in the seventeenth cen- 





tury, this tomb was painted black, or the 
victorious Scandinavians would certainly 
have carried it off bodily. Memories of 
the saintly Queen Jadwiga (one of the 
most beloved women of Polish history) 





THE RYNEK OR MARKET-PLACE IN CRACOW 


Jew merchant in foreground. 
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hang about the Wawel. In one of the 
palaces, known as “The. Chicken’s Foot,” 
tradition has it that she used to meet her 
Austrian lover, Prince William, and it was 
here that she went forth to marry the bar- 
barian Duke Jagiello, of Lithuania, for 
the glory of God and the extension of 
Poland. 

As with most old European cities, the 
radiating point, the central square of Cra- 
cow, is the market place, or rynek, as the 
Poles call it. A picturesque old place it is, 
with the church of Panna Marya on one 
side, the Cloth Hall, or Sukiennice, in the 
center, flanked by the ancient Rathhaus, 
the chapel of St. Wojciech (Adalbert) and 
the noble monument to the poet Mickie- 
wicz. Every Tuesday and Friday, from 
time immemorial, the venders of produce 
of all sorts gather on the rynek, and the 
open market is a very pretty sight. Here 
the gaily dressed peasant woman brings 
her wares: chickens and ducks, alive and 
remonstrating volubly, vegetables, flowers, 
fruits, bread, small cakes, pozidmki (wild 
strawberries), even furniture and knick- 
knacks of every imaginable kind. Here 
also may be seen the gardener or factor 
of the country estate, selling his fruit and 
vegetables to help out the revenues of the 
proprietor. 

The favorite spot for the exhibition of 
these wares seems to be in front of the 
ancient castle of the Potockis, known as 
Pod Baranami—“Under the Rams’ 
Heads.” When the emperor visits Cracow 





4 PEASANT WEDDING NEAR CRACOW 


he usually stays at this castle, having first 
informed the family that they may leave, 
although, occasionally, during his stay he 
graciously invites them to dinner. 

The cabmen love to congregate before 





A BIT OF OLD CRACOW 


The Brama Floryanska or Florian Gate, about 800 
years old. 


the little chapel of St. Wojciech, where, 
tradition has it, the Czech missionary first 
preached the Gospel to the then heathen 
Poles. From this spot they can gaze 
reverently at the stone tablet which is set 
in the street near by, declaring that here, 
on March 24, 1794, Kosciuszko took the 
oath as commander of the Polish army, be- 
fore that memorable campaign against the 
Russians—the campaign of Raclawice. 

In the very center of the rynek is the 
Sukiennice, the most impressive and per- 
haps the most interesting building in the 
city. In the early Middle Ages this edifice 
began its career as Cloth Hall, or place of 
exhibition for merchandise, principally 
dress-stuffs—hence its name. The Sukien- 
nice is now used as a gallery for the ex- 
hibition of paintings, a reception hall and 
a museum. A long arcade fitted up as a 
market and paneled at regular intervals 
with the different national and provincial 
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Polish coats of arms, pierces the building 
and gives it a very picturesque and busy 
air. 

Outside, except on market days, the old 
square suns itself in dignified repose, the 
quiet broken only by an unusually expedi- 
tious cabman or by the deep-toned bell 
from the tower of the venerable church of 
Panna Marya. Every half hour, or there- 
abouts, is heard the drowsily tinkling bell 
of the lumbering horse-car of the city as it 
vermiculates along the narrow-gauge track 
to the outlying districts. (A trolley has 


THE POLISH NATIONAL COAT OF ARMS 


recently been substituted for the ancient 
horses, but a trolley car banging its way 
along across the rynek of Cracow seems 
like sacrilege.) Every hour the clear mu- 
sical note of the hejnal or trumpet call 
comes from the church tower. 

The Kopiee Kosciuszko, the lofty 
mound raised to the soldier hero, is just 
outside the city. The whole nation helped 
to build the monument. One patriotic 
Pole—it is said—tore down his house and 
gave the ground. The center or founda- 
tion was a small pile of earth from the field 
of Raclawice. Then came earth from 
other battle-fields. All the nation—speak- 


ing almost literally—noble, merchant, 


peasant—each brought a handful. of earth 
and deposited it as a testimonial of love 
and respect to the memory of the beloved 
chieftain, until it towers nearly 400 feet 
above the level of the river. 

A volume could be written on the’ 
churches of Cracow alone. There are 
thirty-six of them. The whole story of 
Polish religious fervor, all the ecclesias- 
tical pageantry and devotional symbolism 
of this devout people may be seen in Cra- 
cow. The church of Panna Marya (Our 
Lady Mary) is one of the oldest and most 
interesting of these temples. It is of pure 


,Gothie architecture, but with Byzantine 


effect. The interior is perfectly gorgeous 
with gold, silver and jewels. The walls of 
the great nave are covered with paintings 
of golden angels on a blue background. 
There must be 300 of them, but the paint- 
er—Jan Matejko—who restored this in- 
terior, has not repeated himself. 
are alike. 


No two 


Cracow has a number of beautiful parks, 
but the favorite outdoor resort of the 
Cracovian is the Planté, the splendid 
modern boulevard extending all around 
the city. A delightful shaded walk bor- 
dered by flower beds kept in the pink of 
condition, it affords the Cracovian an 
hour’s promenade, in the course of which 
he can pass before almost all the features 
of the city of which he is proud. The new 
university (the old celebrated its five hun- 
dredth anniversary in 1900), the new 
home of the Society of Fine Arts, many 
handsome residences and several of the 
public buildings face on the Planté. 

From Cracow, where Polish kings were 
crowned for three centuries, a good fast 
train takes us northward across the Rus- 
sian frontier to Warsaw, the last capital 
of Poland. 

To visit any part of the Russian em- 
pire, but especially any part of its Polish 
provinces, one must provide himself with 
a passport from the State Department at 
Washington, or any American consul in 
Europe and must have it visaed by a Rus- 
sian consul. No one is permitted to cross 
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THE AUTHOR’S PASSPORT, SHOWING VISAE MARKS AFTER EIGHT MONTHS OF TRAVEL IN RUSSIA 


the frontier without first clearly establish- 
ing his identity and intentions. Then, 
with a little French or German at com- 
mand—although English is. becoming 
more and more familiar to Russians—one 
may visit Russian Poland. 

We cross the frontier and in a few hours 
steam into a beautiful white eity, with 
three-quarters of a million inhabitants, 
splendidly lit by electricity and grid- 
ironed closely by tram lines. If, with a 
compass, you draw a circle about the map 
of Europe, to include the entire continent, 
you will find that the stationary point of 
your instrument rests at Warsaw. The 
former Polish capital, situated on the 
historic Vistula River, is the geographical 
center of Europe. As the real European 
terminus of the trans-Siberian railroad 
(Moscow is more Asiatic than European) 
Warsaw is becoming vastly important. 
Asia is now at the very door of western 
Europe, and Warsaw is that door. 

There is something in Warsaw that 
seems familiar to the traveler who knows 
western Europe—at first he is at a loss to 


say just what. Then it comes back—the 
smack of Paris, the light, gaiety and 
pleasure-seeking, the beautiful parks and 
splendid drives, the fine theaters and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible capacity for amuse- 
ment—almost ail that makes Paris Paris 
is characteristic also of Warsaw. But 
Warsaw has, in addition, a flavor all her 
own. 

There are many traditions concerning 
the origin of Warsaw. One of the oldest 
is the account which says that, in the year 
1108, a Bohemian family of the name of 
Varszovski, suspected of treason to its 
king, was banished from Bohemia, It 
settled on the banks of the river Vistula, 
and the growth of centuries has made of 
its little settlement the city of Warsaw. 
On the north shore of the Vistula is the 
original seat of this family, now a suburb 
of Warsaw, and known as Praga, in mem- 
ory of the Bohemian capital. 

Warsaw is like Paris in one other re- 
spect. Apparently it has no “visible means | 
of support.” The sole aim and occupation 
of its citizens seems to be amusing them- 
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THE PALACE IN THE PARK LAZIENKI IN WARSAW 


selves. If you would thoroughly enjoy 
Warsaw, understand it and appreciate it, 
you must enjoy good music, understand 
good painting and good .acting, and be 
able to appreciate fine public gardens, 
splendid horsemanship, good eating and— 
and beautiful women. The subtile, cul- 
tured taste of the Poles is especially con- 
spicuous in Warsaw in all three of these ; 
in the music they hear, the painting and 
drama they see, the parks and horses they 
enjoy, and the fascinating women who 
make their streets and drawing-rooms so 
alluring. One of the gayest corners is 
the Krakowskie Przedmiescie in front 
of the Hotel de Europe. Most of the 
churches, newspaper offices and public 
buildings of the city are located on this 
busy thoroughfare. At night it is a per- 
fect blaze of light, and a whirl of life and 
motion. Hundreds of cabs dart about—an«1 
in Warsaw the coacher drives as swiftly 
and recklessly as the swallow flies—and 
the elegantly dressed throng passes and 
repasses. The street is literally lined 
with cukiernias—those attractive little tea 
and cake houses, which were originally an 


exclusively Italian institution, but brought 
into Poland during the Italian immigra- 
tion. In them the Varsovian sits and sips 
his glass of tea and munches his bit of 
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THE OLD MARKET PLACE, OLD WARSAW 


cake, while he skims the latest newspaper 
from Paris, London, Berlin. The cukier- 
nia is to him what the café is to the 
Parisian and more than the beer-garden 
is to the German. 

Landmark hunting in Warsaw naturally 
begins with the rynek stare miasto—the 
old city market. This is in much the 
same condition it was nearly four hundred 
years ago. Every visitor to this old mar- 
ket pauses to examine No. 31 Wazki 
Dunajec (Narrow Danube) Street. This 
is the oldest building in the city, and its 
classic bay-window is one of the best pre- 
served specimens in Europe. Near here 
is the wine shop of Fouquier, where (so 
Sienkiewicz tells us) Zagloba and Wolo- 
diowski drank the miéd-so dear to the 
heart of the doughty old knight. 

The Royal Palace, not more than a 
stone’s throw from the old market, is 
weighted down with tragic, agonizing 
memories. On the great balcony, to the 
right of where the Russian sentinel now 
keeps his monotonous tread day and night, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, the last Polish 


king, looked out upon the square along 
the Vistula, and saw the execution of 
30,000 Poles. In the square in front is a 
noble monument to Zygmunt, one of the 
greatest of the Polish kings, during whose 
reign Moscow was taken by the Poles. 

The parks of Warsaw claim .attention 
at once, and one of them—the Saxon Gar- 
den— is near enough to the palace so that 
one may easily follow the crowd that 
pours into it. During the summer and 
fall months, all Warsaw goes every day to 
this park, which has beside a summer 
theater and a_ botanical conservatory 
within its bounds, and also many beautiful 
fountains. In the winter young Warsaw 
flocks thither to skate. Within easy walk- 
ing distance is the Park Lazienki. This 
is a little Versailles, with an exquisite 
palace which faces on a most beautiful 
little lake. Near by is an open-air theater 
with a stone amphitheater for more than 
a thousand spectators. When the famous 
Polish warrior king, John Sobieski, re- 
turned from his triumph at Vienna, he 
brought with him a number of Turkish 
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prisoners, whom he set to work on his new 
park and palace, Willan6w—Villa Nuova 
—just beyond the limits of the present 





THE OLD CATHEDRAL CHURCH IN WARSAW 


Where many of the Polish kings were crowned. 


city. A great white quadrangle of stone 
with statues at every convenient point and 
paintings on the outside walls—it is an 
impressive palace, and the park, which is 
said to have been laid out by Sobieski’s 
own hand, is kept like a drawing-room by 
the Countess Branicka, who now occupies 
the palace. 

Warsaw is more than a city of music. It 
is a city of musicians. It is the home of 
Paderewski, Slivinski and the Reszkes, 
and its conservatory is world-famous. The 
conservatory building and the new home 
of the Society of Fine Arts are well worth 
visiting. It will also interest the visitor 
if he have special privileges, to visit the 
University of Warsaw, a fine institution, 
where a splendid lecture system (in Rus- 
sian) is conducted. 

The Poles are born actors. They are 
also born dancers, and one must see the 


national dances, the polonez, the mazur, 
and the krakowiak, at the Warsaw theater, 
to understand artistically perfect dancing 
and to behold an epitome of the Polish 
people. The polonez gives the color, cere- 
mony, politeness, grace, suppleness and 
rhythm of the Polish lady and gentleman. 
It is the aristocracy personified. The 
mazur gives the agility, suppleness, almost 
recklessness, and, withal, the gallantry 
of the szlachta, or landed gentry. The 
krakowiak shows the quick, gusty, pas- 
sionate alternations between passivity and 
wild abandon so characteristic of the Pol- 
ish peasant. The music seems to be part 
and parcel, bone and sinew, of the dance 
itself, and the color of the costumes is 
picturesquely and artistically perfect. 
The People’s Park in Praga, where in- 
teresting sociological experiments are be- 
ing tried, the ancient cathedral where so 
many Polish kings were crowned, and the 
Jewish quarter, are parts of Warsaw which 
should not be missed if there is time. 
The Sienkiewicz house on Spolna Street 
is the shrine of literary Poland, and most 
A really re- 


travelers stop to look at it. 





A TYPICAL WAYSIDE SHRINE 
In Galicia, near Cracow. 
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THE FAMOUS IMAGE OF THE VIRGIN AT JASNA GORA 


From one of the ‘‘Holy Pictures” sold just outside the walls of the fortress church. 


markable sight also is the city of Lédz, 
the Polish Manchester, about twenty-five 
miles from Warsaw, a busy hive of 400,000 
people who spin cotton for the entire em- 
pire and are beginning to export their 
wares. This city is the growth of the past 
twenty years, and well represents modern 
industrial Russia. 

The tourist who is not afraid of “rough- 
ing it,’ who is quiie at home in German 
and French, and knows a little Russian 
or Polish, will find it the opportunity of a 
lifetime to visit Czenstochowa and see the 
famous church of Jasna Géra, the Mecca 
of the Poles. Czenstochowa is on the direct 
line from Warsaw to Cracow, about eight 
hours’ ride from the former city. There 
is nothing in Czenstochowa itself to inter- 
est the traveler. 
the pivot upon which turns the plot of 
“The Deluge,” the second book of Sienkie- 
wicz’s trilogy. It is one of the most fa- 


The church, however, is. 


mous and remarkable religious rallying 
places in the history of the world. The 
Poles are devout Roman Catholics, and 
religion with them is so closely identified 
with patriotism that it is difficult to sep- 
arate them. These two great impelling 
motives have been interwoven throughout 
their entire history, and this fact explains 
much that is tragic as well as glorious in 
this history. Nature placed the Pole as 
the buffer between the East and the West. 
For centuries he stood the bulwark of occi- 
dental civilization and the Christian 
church against the successive floods of 
barbarism from the East. He became the 
most zealous of knights errant with the 
church for his lady. Sienkiewicz’s story, 
“The Deluge,” tells how the Swedes be- 
sieged the church at Jasna Géra, and re- 
counts the popular belief ‘that the Virgin 
Mary, “Queen of Heaven,” came down in 
person to aid the besieged, who, under 
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her leadership, finally drove off the in- 
vaders. There is a famous image of this 
virgin—Matka Boska Czenstochowska— 
in the church, and devout Poles from the 
farthest limits of the ancient country 
make pilgrimages to worship at the shrine 
of this image. Almost any summer morn- 
ing acres of peasants may be seen lying 
flat on their faces before this monastery, 
which is set on a small hill. Jasna Gora 
is one of the few remaining specimens of 
the old fortress church, the literal church 
militant. It is a pile of buildings in old 
gray, of irregular style, perched above a 
fifty-foot high brick wall pierced for can- 
non. In the old chapel is the famous im- 
age. The features—those of a brown-faced 
woman and child, of Polish type—can be 
only dimly seen in the soft radiance of 
hanging silver lamps. But the surround- 
ings are so decked, loaded, with gold and 
silver, that it tires the eye to look at them, 
even in the twilight of the altar. The im- 
age scintillates and coruscates, diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, garnets, amethysts, to- 
pazes, pearls, blinking like eyes as the 
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light from the swinging lamps spreads in 
glistening waves over the picture. On 
the walls gold and silver ornaments, casts 
of sacred relics, mirrors, rosaries of coral 
and pearl flash and glitter and gleam. 
Bands of peasants from the remotest cor- 
ners of Poland are constantly arriving. 
A pilgrimage to Czenstochowa.once a life- 
time at least is looked upon as a religious 
duty. “It means more to a patriotic Pole 
than a pilgrimage to St. Peter’s at Rome 
or to our Savior’s tomb at Jerusalem.” 
These flying visits to the three capitals 
of the ancient Polish commonwealth will 
give the traveler of today a bird’s-eye view 
of modern Polish life and some of the 
most important monuments of Poland’s 
former greatness. But it is quite impos- 
sible adequately to cover the points of 
interest of a great people in a short article, 
especially when that people has such a 
tragic, marvelous history as the Poles. 
One can only be suggestive. After you 
have visited Warsaw, Cracow and Posen, 
remember that Lemberg and Wilna are 
Polish towns, that Breslau is really Wra- 
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claw, a Polish city, that what is now Si- 
lesia and most of Prussia in Germany, 
Galicia in Austria, and Poland, Lithuania 
and Ruthenia in Russia, all once owed al- 
legiance to the Polish crown, while the 
victorious armies of the commonwealth 
humbled the Teutonic Knights at the very 
city where the kaiser now utters his anti- 
Polish sentiments, rescued Vienna and all 
Christendom from the Moslem yoke, and 
earried their triumphant standards to the 
very walls of the Kremlin. 

A most fitting climax to “a reading 
journey” through Poland would be a visit 
to Zakopane, the beautiful health resort 
in the Carpathian Hen- 
rvk Sienkiewicz, “the most precious na- 
tional asset” of the Poles today, has a de- 
lightful little cottage there. The man 
“who introduced Poland to the American 


Mountains. 


people” spends part of his time quietly in 
these mountains, studying and writing. 

It is a significant fact that today the 
Poles are achieving artistic triumphs over 
the peoples who conquered them by mil- 
itary force, and now hold them down only 
by the sheer weight of the gunstock. Ger- 
man and Russian critics are enthusiastic 
in praise of Polish musicians. Despite 
the fact that the plots of many of Sienkie- 
wicz’s novels revolve around a humiliation 
of Germans by Poles, and while the im- 
perial Prussian government is imprison- 
ing Polish children for refusing,to say 
their catechism in German, the author of 
the trilogy is a greater favorite in Ger- 
many than he is even in Russia, where he 
is read by more people than Tolstoi him- 
self. It is a nobler conquest than that of 
the sword. 





THE ‘‘ LAST SIGH”? OF THE POLISH EXILES ; 
At the boundary post between Russia and Siberia, the famous painting by Arthur Grottger 


GEOSSARY 


(The chief difficulty for an English speak- 
ing person in pronouncing Slav names is 
the large number of Z’s. But if it is remem- 
bered that SZ is generally pronounced like 
SH in English, and CZ like CH, this dif- 
ficulty will be very much lessened. Further, 
the Polish W is pronounced like the English 
V, the Polish C like the English TS, and the 
Polish J has almost the same value as the 
English Y. The accented syllable is printed in 
Italic in the following English renderings.) 


Chopin—(Sho-pan)(g) (The “g” is the 
French nasal) One of the greatest of 
Polish composers and virtuosi, son of a 


Polish mother and a French father. The 
Polish form of the name is Szopen. 
Copernicus—(Ko-per-nee-kus) (Nicholas) 


The Polish astronomer who first an- 
nounced to the world the theory that the 
sun does not move around the earth, but 
the earth around the sun. 


Cracow—(Krah-kow) There are four forms 
to this name. Cracow is the English 
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form. To the Poles it is Krakéw (Krah- 
koof); to the Germans (and Austrians), 
Krakau (Krah-kow); to the French, Craco- 
vie (Krah-ko-rec) 

Czech (Chek) The Slav term for Bohemian. 
(“ch” like the German guttural.) 


Cukiernia—(Tsu-kair-nya) A _ tea-house in 


Poland. 


Czestochowa—(Chens-to-io-va) In the Polish 
form the cedilla under the E gives the 
nasal sound of N following it. 


Hejnal—(Ha-nal)—A trumpet call. 


Jagiello—( Yahg-yell-o)—The Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, who married Jadwiga (Yahd- 
ree-ga), Queen of Poland, and united the 
two kingdoms. 


Jan Matejko—(Yan Mah-tay-ko) A famous 
historical painter who died about fifteen 
years ago. 


Jasna G6ra—(Yass-na (oo-ra) 


Krakowskie Przedmiescie — (Krah-ko(v(s- 
skee Pshed-myecsh-tche) A street in War- 
saw, the name meaning literally the 
Suburb of Cracow Street. 


Kasimierz (Casimir) Pulaski (Kas-a-meersh 
Pu-lass-kee) (Count) A Polish aristocrat, 
exile and cavalry leader who fought for 
us in our revolution. 


Lazienki—(La-zhien(g)-ki The French nasal. 


Mickiewicz, Adam. (Mitz-kay-vitch) A _ fa- 
mous Polish poet of the last century some- 
times known as the Polish Longfellow. 


Mi6d (mute). 
Slavonic peoples, 
alcohol. 


Paderewski—(Pah-dah-re(r)-skee The En- 
glish W is the continental V, but the Sla- 
vonic pronunciation of V is rather difficult 
and it is better to drop it, and say simply 
Pah-dah-res-skee. 

“Pan Michael”—‘“‘Pan” is a Polish title, 
nearly equivalent to the English “master,” 
or “esquire,” or simply “sir.” 


Ponistowski (Pawn-ya-to(r)-skee) last King 
of Poland. 


Panna Marya—(Pahn-na Mah-ree-a) 
Lady Mary, meaning the Virgin Mary. 


Pozi6mki—(Po-zhum-kee) Wild strawberries. 


Potocki—(Po-tuts-kee) In Polish, the “c” is 
pronounced almost like “ts” in English— 
as in Raclawice (Rahits-la-rectz-a). 


(de) Reszke (Resh-ka) The brothers, Jean 
and Edouard, famous Polish opera singers. 
The “de” is not Polish. It is a French 
sign of nobility which these artists use be- 
fore their names. 


A favorite strong drink with 
made of honey and 


Our 


Sienkiewicz—(Shing-kay-vitch) 


Sobieski—(So-bee-es-kee) John III. One of 
the greatest kings of Poland, who defeated 
the Turks at Vienna in 1683. 


Siemiradski—(Shem-ee-ruhd-skee). A cele- 


brated Polish painter of theatre curtains. 
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Stachiewicz—(Stah-lay-vitch) The 
like the German gutturel. 


Swienta Wojciech (Svee-cen(g)ta Voy-chehk) 
In English St. Adalbert. The “g” is like 
the French nasal, and the “ch” like the 
German guttural. 


“ch” is 


Sukiennice 





(Soo-kee-neetz-a). 


Szlachta—(Shlach-ta) the lesser landed no- 
bility of Poland—‘“ch” like the German 
guttural. 


Suwarrow—(Soo-rar-off) A Russian general 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. 


Tsar—This is the form accepted in Russia. 
The empress is not properly the Czarina, 
but the Tsaritza. P 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko—(Tad-ay-usch  Kos- 
tchuss-ko) The famous Polish leader ard 
patriot who fought for eight years in our 
revolution. 


Warsaw (English) The Po'ish and Russian 
form is Warszawa (Var-shahr-a), the Ger- 
man, Warschau (Vu«i-shau), and _ the 
French, Vzrsovie (Var-so-ree) 


Wawel—(Vah-vel)—(see body of article) 


Wazki Dunajec (Va:-ki Doo-nah-uts) Dunajec 
is the Polish form of the word Danube. 


Wolodiowski—(Vo-lud-ee-o0/(1r)-skee) 


Willan6w—(Vee-lahn-oof) Polish form of 
Villa Nuova (Italian)—New Villa. 


Wraclaw—(Vratz-lav) The Polish and orig- 
inal form of the name Breslau. 


Yildiz Kiosk—(Yil-diz Kee-osk) The old 
palace or official residence of the Sultan 
of Turkey, often used metaphorically to 
stand for Constantinople. 


Zakopane—(Zak-o-pahn-ee) 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Who was Yermark and what did he do 
for Russia? 2. What open ports in Europe 
are of special interest to Russia? 3. Why 
has Poland peculiar interest for the student 
of Russia? 4. Why is there still a “Polish 
Question”? 5. What Polish names stand to- 
day for great achievemexts in art and let- 
ters? 6. What is the story of St. Adal- 
bert? 7. Who were the Teutonic Knights? 
8. Describe the situation and present char- 
acter of Cracow. 9. Describe the Wawel 
and its cathedral. 10. What interesting 
buildings -are connected with the market 
place? 11. How is Kosciuszko commemor- 
ated? 12. “"hat other attractions has Cra- 
cow? 13. What geographical importance 
has Warsaw? 14. What is the character 
of the city? 15. What tragic memories are 
connected with the Royal Place? 16. What 
other objects of interest has the city? 17. 
Why is L6dz called the Polish Manchester? 
18. Describe the church of Jasna Gora and 
its relation to Polish history. 19. What 
present states of Europe once belonged to 
Poland? 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS 

1. When did Russia take the eagles for 
her coat of Arms? 2. What is the Yildiz 
Kiosk? 3. Why is Russia called the Mus- 
covite Empire? 4. What periods of Polish 
history are covered in the “trilogy” by Sien- 
kiewicz? 5. What was the Hanseatic Lea- 
gue? 6. Who were Jagiello, Sobieski and 
Poniatowski? 7. When and by whom was 
the university of Cracow founded? 8. When 
and by whom the university of Warsaw? 
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WRITING 


BY BENJAMIN A. HEYDRICK 


(Professor of English, Millersville State Normal School.) 


y RESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard, 
says there is but one essential to 
being an educated person, and 





that is the ability to use one’s own 
language with correctness, force 
and beauty. It is the this 
series of papers to point out how one may 


purpose of 


work towards this end. 

For the purpose of study, it is conven- 
ient to recognize four classes of prose writ- 
ing, description, narration, exposition, or 
explanatory writing, and argument. Tak- 
ing up description first, let us see how the 


masters in literature manage it. Here, 
slightly abridged, is Thackeray’s famous 
description of Beatrix Esmond: 


“From one of these doors, a wax candle 
in her hand, and illuminating her, came 
Mistress Beatrix—the light falling indeed 
upon the scarlet riband which she wore, 
and upon the most brilliant white neck in 
the world. She was bevond the common 
height. Her eyes, hair, and evebrows-and 
eyelashes were dark; her hair curling with 
rich undulations and waving over her 
shoulders, but her complexion was as daz- 
zling white as snow in sunshine, except 





This is the first of a series of ‘‘Practical Studies in English,’’ 


The full list, which will appear in The 


Chautauquan from October, 1902, to June, 1903, is as follows: 


Descriptive Writing October). 
Narration (November . 
Exposition (December). 
Debates (January), ~ 
Reporting February). 


Words, Sentences and Paragraphs (March . 
Qualities of Style (April. 

Metrical Composition (May). 

Letter Writing (June). 
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her cheeks, which were a bright red, and 
her lips, which were of a still deeper crim- 
son. Her mouth and chin were large and 
full, her shape was perfect symmetry, and 
her motion, whether rapid or slow, was 
always perfect grace; there was no single 
movement of hers but was beautiful.” 


There are several points in that descrip- 


* tion worth noting. First, its fullness of 


detail. Beatrix’s height, her complexion, 
features, the color and curl of her hair, 
her figure and carriage are all described. 
Yet in spite of the many particulars, the 
reader carries away one chief impression— 
that of her beauty. This is mentioned in 
the first sentence, emphasized in the sec- 
ond, and summed up at the end. Note- 
worthy, also, is the order in which the 
details are given. If Beatrix were stand- 
ing before you, you would note all these 
details at once. But the writer must put 
them in one by one: what shall he put 
first? Thackeray gives first the broad 
outlines of the picture, then fills in the 
detail. Read the description again, and 
note that you first get an image of her 
figure as a whole, then come the particu- 
lars. 

Description of this kind, which gives 
many particulars about an object, is called 
description by enumeration. But it is not 
necessary to give many details in order to 
present a clear image to the reader. Here, 
for example, is a sketch by Rudyard Kip- 
ling: 

“T was afraid of Miss McKenna. She 
was six feet high, all yellow freckles and 
red hair, and was simply clad in white 
satin shoes, a pink muslin dress, an apple- 
green stuff sash and black silk gloves, with 
yellow roses in her hair.” 

Even briefer is this: 

“Mr. Silas Riley, accountant, was a 
long, gawky, rawboned Yorkshireman.” 

You see him, do you not? Yet Kipling 
tells nothing about his complexion nor 
his clothes ; these details we can fill in our- 
selves. And this method, which may be 
called description by suggestive details, 
is perhaps more effective than description 
by enumeration. Here are other examples, 


which show how very little is required to 
suggest a picture: 


“A little old man, with a face like a 
frost-bitten apple.” 

“In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one vast sub- 
stantial smile.” ' 


But description may do more than sug- 
gest externals. This is the way G. W. 
Steevens describes Major-General Kitch- 
ener: 


“He stands several inches over six feet, 
straight as a lance, and looks out imperi- 
ously above most men’s heads; his motions 
are deliberate and strong; slender but 
firmly-knit, he seems built for tireless 
steel-wire endurance rather than for power 
or agility. Steady, passionless eyes shaded 
by decisive brows; brick-red, rather full 
cheeks; a long moustache beneath which 
you divine an immovable mouth; his face 
is harsh, and neither appeals for affection 
nor stirs dislike.” 

That tells you not only how Kitchener 
looks, but what manner of man he is. It 
is description that suggests character. 
This kind of description is very effective 
in fiction, as it enables one to realize the 
characters better. 

Description deals with places as well 
as persons. In describing a scene, as in 
describing people, various methods may be 
used. A good example of description by 
enumeration is found in Hawthorne’s 
“Blithedale Romance.” It shows how 
much may be made of unpromising ma- 
terial, for the view described is that seen 
from the back window of a hotel on a 
rainy day: 

“Over against the hotel and its adjacent 
houses, at the distance of forty or fifty — 
yards, was the rear of a range of buildings, 
which appeared to be spacious, modern, 
and calculated for fashionable residences. 
From the upper story to the first floor they 
were so much alike that I could only con- 
ceive of the inhabitants as cut out on one 
identical pattern, like little wooden toy- 
people of German manufacture. One long 
united roof, with its thousands of slates 
glittering in the rain, extended over the 
whole. The interval between was appor- 
tioned into grass plots, and here and there 
an apology for a garden, pertaining sev- 
erally to these dwellings. There were 
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apple trees, and pear and peach trees, too, 
the fruit on which looked singularly large, 
luxuriant and abundant. In two or three 
places grapevines clambered upon trellises, 
and bore clusters already purple. Dreary 
as was the day, the scene was illuminated 
by not a few sparrows and other birds, 
which spread their wings, and flittered and 
fluttered, and alighted, now here, now 
there, and busily scratched their food out 
of the wormy earth. Most of these feath- 
ered winged people seemed to have their 
domicile in a robust and healthy button- 
wood tree. There was a cat, as there in- 
variably is in such places. I watched her 
creeping along the low flat roofs of the 
offices, descending a flight of wooden steps, 
gliding among the grass, and besieging 
the buttonwood tree, with murderous pur- 
pose against its feathered citizens. But, 
after all, they were birds of city breeding, 
and doubtless knew how to guard them- 
selves.” 

Note that in this, as in the description 
of a person, the general view is given first, 
mentioning only the most prominent ob- 
jects. Then when the ground plan is laid 
down, the minor details are filled in, some- 
times very minutely. Hawthorne 
not only the kind of trees in the yards, but 
the fact that the fruit was unusually large. 
This description was probably written 
with the scene before the writer’s eves: it 


notes 


was Hawthorne’s custom to record in his 
note books such minute descriptions, and 
afterwards use them in his stories. An- 
other point in this description that de- 
serves attention is the movement. Note 
how many words he uses to express the 
Color, 
sound, and motion are the three chief 
means of making a description vivid. In 
the sketch of Miss McKenna previously 
quoted, most of the effect is due to color. 

And how much may be made of sound 
is shown in another passage in the “Blithe- 
dale Romance,” where Coverdale, in his 
room in the hotel, seeing nothing, is yet 
cognizant of all that passes through the 
sense of hearing: 


motion of the birds, and of the eat. 


‘“Reneath and around me I heard the 
stir of the hotel: the loud voices of guests, 
landlord or barkeeper ; steps echoing on the 
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staircase; the porter lumbering past my 
door with baggage, which he thumped 
down upon the floors of neighboring cham- 
bers; the light feet of chambermaids scud- 
ding along the passages. From the street 
came the tumult of the pavements. A 
company of the city soldiery, with a full 
military band, marched in front of the 
hotel, invisible to me, but stirringly aud- 
ible, both by its foot-tramp and the clangor 
of its instruments. Once or twice all the 
city bells jangled together, announcing a 
fire, which brought out the engine-men 
and their machines, like an army with its 
artillery rushing to battle.” 


Description of nature is perhaps more 
difficult than the other kinds. We are all 
used to seeing people and houses, but it is 
not every one who has learned to look at 
nature with the closeness and sympathy 
required for good description. There was 
a touch of this in the first description 
quoted from Hawthorne. A bettef exam- 
ple is Thoreau’s description of the surface 
of Walden Pond: 


“Standing on the beach in a calm Sep- 
tember afternoon, I have seen whence came 
the expression ‘the glassy surface of a 
lake.’ It is literally as smooth as glass, 
except where the skater insects by their 
motions in the sun produce the finest im- 
aginable sparkle in it, or perchance a duck 
plumes itself, or a swallow skims so low 
as to touch it. It may be that.in the dis- 
tance a fish describes an are of three or 
four feet in the air, and there is one bright 
flash where it emerges and another where 
it strikes the water; sometimes the whole 
silvery are is revealed; or here and there, 
perhaps, is a thistle-down floating on its 
surface, which the fishes dart at and so 
dimple it again. You can even detect a 
water-bug ceaselessly progressing over the 
smooth surface of the lake a quarter of a 
mile off, for they furrow the water slightly, 
making a conspicuous ripple, while the 
skaters glide over it without rippling it 
perceptibly. Over this great expanse there 
is no disturance but it is at once gently 
smoothed away and assuaged, as when a 
vase of water is jarred, the trembling 
circles seek the shore and all is smooth 
again.” 

Note how Thoreau has, confined himself 
in this description. He does not describe 
the wooded shores of the pond, nor the 
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color of the water, nor the glimpses of 
the bottom ; elsewhere he speaks of these, 
but here he confines himself to the surface 
alone. And the description shows that 
he has looked at it closely and sympa- 
thetically. This is imperative in good 
nature description. In the writings of 
Seton-Thompson, of John Burroughs, of 
Olive Thorne Miller, you find this same 
close and loving sttidy of the objects de- 
scribed. 

It remains to make practical application 
of the principles of descriptive writing as 
shown in these examples. To this end the 
following exercises will be helpful. In 
writing them, do not expect to produce lit- 
erature, any more than you would expect 
to play the piano at the first trial. These 
studies are the five-finger exercises that 
must come first, not literature any more 
than fiye-finger exercises are music, but, 
like them, necessary. It would be very 
pleasant if one could gain new power and 
beauty of expression by simply reading ¢ 
few pages of a magazine, but unfortu- 
nately it is not possible. The important 
parts of these papers are the exercises at 
the end, and the benefit derived will be 
in direct proportion to the time spent upon 
these. 

1. Write a detailed description of an 
acquaintance, after the manner of Thack- 
eray’s description of Beatrix Esmond. 

2. Write a briefer description of the 
same person, using the method of sug- 
gestive detail. 

3. Write a description that suggests 
character, like the description of General 
Kitchener. It would be an interesting 
exercise for a circle to have some of these 
descriptions read aloud, and give the mem- 
bers a chance to guess the person de- 
scribed. 

!. Select in an audience some striking 
face, of a person unknown to you; study 
it carefully, and afterwards describe it. 

5. Describe a group of people, such 
as a crowd at an auction, or at a fire, or 
an audience at a concert. Here you will 
not attempt to describe individuals, but 
give the general appearance, and the mood 


or emotion that dominates the whole. This 
should be studied on the spot. 

6. Write a description of a peanut- 
seller, an organ-grinder or some other 
street character. Study your subject, and 
find out something to individualize him, 
so that your description would not fit any 
other organ-grinder. 

%. Describe the view from your win- 
dow, as Hawthorne did. Do not forget 
the color and movement in the picture. 
Try to give the description interest by 
telling not only what is seen, but what is 
suggested, as Hawthorne comments upon 
the people in the houses. 

8. Write a description from sound 
alone, like the one quoted. 

9. Write a description of a building; 
first; of your home, using the method of 
suggestive detail. Describe the court 
house, church, or other building of some 
architectural pretensions. If you are not 
familiar with architectural terms, look up 
these words in an unabridged dictionary 
and use them where necessary: Gothic, 
Corinthian, Ionic, Doric, pediment, but- 
tress, pinnacle. 

10. Describe a bit of natural scenery, 
a brook, or a corner in a park, in the man- 
ner of Thoreau. It is best to write this 
with the scene before you. Do not attempt 
to cover too much ground: select a smal] 
scene, and do it thoroughly. Do not 
omit the color, and discriminate between 
various shades of the same color, as the 
green of the foliage and the green of the 
grass. 

11. Read Ruskin’s “Frondes Agrestes,” 
and, if you have the courage, try your 
hand at describing the sky. Its aspect on 
a cloudy day is best to begin with; sun- 
rises and sunsets are beyond most of us. 

12. Write a description of a picture. 
It is best to select a portrait or a small 
group: landscape painting is difficult to 
describe. If possible, visit an art gallery 
where you can see paintings and get the 
color effects. If not, it is easy to find 
copies of famous Madonnas, ete. 

13. Look over a novel you have read 
recently and see how the descriptions are 
done. Do you have a clear image of the 
people? Are they described by enumera- 
tion or by suggestive detail? Do the de- 
scriptions suggest character? Is there 
much description of places? Does the 
author give the color? motion ? sounds? 


[End of Required Reading for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, pages 14 to 50.] 
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ENGLISH PAINTING IN. AMERICA 


BY F. A. KING 





=~» }} NE hears it sometimes stated that 
} America seems destined to become 
the art gallery of the nations. 
News of the purchase at enormous 
cost of such single pictures as the 
famous Gainsborough portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire or of whole galler- 
ies like that recently acquired in Italy by 
Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, reinforces the 
statement. But the consummation is 
doubtless a long way off, and the art which 
goes to educate the public will have to 
come from private or corporate munifi- 
cence, at least until a democratic people 
awake to the advantage of a government 
subsidy. To look about us and take stock 
of some of the things that tend to make 
America a world’s art center is fascinating 
research. 

Of the English school it is often asserted 
that America possesses nothing. If viewed 
superficially the remark appears to have 
some element of truth, when we consider 
the immense predominance of influence of 
the French over our native art, and the 
almost necessary corollary that that same 
influence shall affect the taste of picture 
buyers. Yet the most perfect collection 
ever brought together in this country (per- 
fect in the sense of the high order of 
excellence of every canvas of which it is 
composed), the collection presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
by the late Henry G. Marquand, numbers 
no less than eight English pictures out of 
its total of forty-six. 


In the enumeration which follows little 
account has been taken of the pictures 
scattered about in private galleries, save 
in a few notable instances, the necessity 
for which will perhaps be apparent. The 
aim of the writer being to furnish some 
assistance to the student of pictures, a 
rather mechanical arrangement has been 
followed in showing what and where Eng- 
lish paintings may be seen in America. 

Hogarth (1697-1764) the oldest of the 
English artists, is represented in this 
country by only one. But this one, in 
the Marquand collection at the Metropol- 
itan Museum, is a charming picture, “Miss 
Rich Building a House of Cards.” Aside 
from some stiffness and formality in the 
composition, the quaint charm of the pic- 
ture lies in the wide-eyed little girl looking 
frankly out at you. Its color is fresh and 
pleasant—a little cool, perhaps, in its . 
grays and blues, but it has a modifying 
softness of texture. Thinking of Hogarth 
mainly as the uncompromising portrayer 
of the vices of English social life of the 
eighteenth century, this dainty creature 
points to a.delicate and tender chord in 
his nature. , 

That nimble portraitist, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1723-1792); did enough pic- 
tures in his day to satisfy his countrymen 
and leave a fair margin for appreciative 
outsiders. New York has eleven examples, 
Boston three, Washington two, and Bow- 
doin College one—these in the public gal- 
leries; while to trace down others of the 





This is the first paper in a series which will show what foreign art may be seen in the United States. The 
subject of English Painting will be continued in November. 
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GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 


By Gainsborough. 


private’ collections were impossible and 
Sufficiently various are these to 
exhibit the manner of his setting forth the 
personalities of those who came to him 


needless. 


to be painted. If precedence be claimed 
through point of size, the group named 
the “Portrait of the Hon. Henry Fane and 
His Guardians, Inigo Jones and Charles 


In the private collection of Mr. J. P. Morgan. 


Blair,” at the Metropolitan, must come 
first. It is a canvas measuring one hun- 
dred and forty-two by one hundred inches. 
This picture is engraved in the third vol- 
ume of the published works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Next should come the full length pic- 
ture of “Mrs. Billington as Saint Cecilia,” 
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now owned by the Lenox Library. It was 
painted in 1790, two years after Sir 
Joshua became president of the Royal 
Academy, and in composition was doubt- 
less taken from the note books made 
during his Italian residence, when he fell 
under the spell of the old masters. The 
Bowdoin College example represents the 
artist himself. The portrait of Lady 
Carew in the Marquand collection of the 
Metropolitan shows a gracious lady dressed 
in white, the tone of whose gown time 
has given the hue of old ivory. Round her 
waist is a silk sash of pale blue. The 
background is blue with silvery gray 
clouds—a delightful refutation of his own 
dictum expressed in the eighth “Dis- 
course” that “the masses of light in a 
picture should be always of warm mellow 


color ;” and the cold colors “used only to 


support and set off these warm colors.” It 


needed not Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” 
to contradict this; for in this picture the 
artist has contradicted the lecturer. 

Sir Joshua admitted concerning Gains- 
borough (1727-1788) that “whether he 
most excelled in portraits, landscapes, or 
fancy pictures, it is difficult to determine.” 
If one feels emboldened to attack the diffi- 
culty he will find some interesting data in 
New York, provided he agrees to call “The 
Girl with a Cat” in the Metropolitan a 
“fancy picture.” Fanciful it certainly is, 
and of a weird, almost incongruous fanci- 
fulness. Against an indefinable back- 
ground of rocks and trees, of a blackness 
and boldness that give a sensation of sound 
and fury, stands the figure of a fearful 
little girl of ten. Scantily clad, she comes 
forward from the black chaos accompanied 
by a bridling cat. She is more elf than 
child, and the presence of the cat suggests 
that she is all elf. The catalogue, how- 
ever, naively remarks that “she seems 
about to take a bath.” 

Besides this picture, there is a portrait 
of the artist’s uncle, and two landscapes. 
Down the avenue in the Lenox collection 
is a fifth Gainsborough—*A Romantic 
Woody Landscape, with a Peasant and 


Two Horses Crossing a Pool of Water, and 
Sheep on a Rising Ground.” This last 
was originally in the collection of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Whatever the difficulty of choice might 
be in the National Gallery where Gains- 
boroughs abound, the palm in this country 
seems to go to the “English Landscape” 
presented by Mr. Hearn to the Metropol- 
itan. Though large, it is full of poetry— 
a mellow, diffusing atmosphere that gives 
the quiet sense of closing day. 

Of Romney (1734-1802) the “Portrait 
of the Duke of Cumberland” at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is the only example 
America possesses. 

Of Beechey (1753-1839) the Metropol- 
itan has two, “H. R. H. Duke of York” 
and a “Portrait of a Lady.” 

Of Raeburn (1756-1823), the Scotch 
artist, who excels in flesh coloring, the 
Metropolitan holds one as a loan and one 
as a possession. The Lenox Library has 
two. The student interested in John Opie 
(1761-1807) will find a portrait of Charles 
Dibden by him in the Boston Museum. It 
is from the Sir John Pander collection, 
and held a place in the Exhibition of a 
Century of British Art at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1888. 


To represent John Hoppner (1759- - 


1810) the Metropolitan possesses a lovely 
portrait of a lady known as “The Lady 
with the Coral Necklace,” and the “Por- 
trait of Sarah Franklin Bache,” daughter 
of Benjamin Franklin and wife of Richard 
Bache, the first postmaster-general of the 
United States. 

Lawrence (1769-1830), the courtier, 
the flirt, the darling of every lady whom 
he painted—since he never failed to make 
them beautiful on canvas—may be seen in 
New York as the portrayer of Lady 
Ellenborough and in Boston of Benjamin 
West. 

With him the enumeration of the eight- 
eenth century portraitists must cease save 
only a momentary notice of a fascinating 
portrait of George Henry Harlow, painted 
by himself, which forms one of the Hearn 
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collection. He was the pupil of Lawrence, 
the painter of “Mrs. Siddons as Queen 
Catherine in the Trial Scene,” the indus- 
trious artist, withal extravagant bon 
viveur, and social favorite in circles of 
London ‘and Rome; dying at two-and- 
thirty, and buried under the altar of St. 
James, Piccadilly. There is much in the 
portrait to tell this story—aggressive reds 
laid on with a broad, assertive hand. 

By the tyranny of the chronological 
arrangeinent a name representing an art 
quite at variance with what precedes and 
what is to follow must interject itself 
here. William Blake (1757-1828), a poet 
more than a painter, since he never con- 
quered the deficiencies of an imperfect 
method, but still an artist to consider from 
the sheer imaginative power of his concep- 
tions, will have to be studied for the most 
part in the libraries and rich private book 
collections where the few and fortunate 
may find an owner of his rare works. He 
is mainly an illustrator, but he evaded 
the quick oblivion by dealing only with the 
great works, and his power of interpreta- 
tion may be seen in the Boston Museum 
in a series of nine illustrations from “Par- 
adise Lost,” another series of nine of the 
Bible, and one of eight illustrations to 
Milton’s “Comus.” A few private collec- 
tors possess examples by this extraordinary 
genius, the most notable in the writer’s 
recollection being the painting owned by 
Mr. John S. Inglis, of New York, “Elijah 
in the Chariot of Fire,” and loaned by him 
for public exhibition a number of years 
ago. The picture represents the prophet 
Elisha, whoily naked, standing with bowed 
head before his Master, who is about to 
ascend to heaven. Neglecting the faulty 
drawing, the picture stands with the fres- 
coes of Michelangelo in simple grandeur 
of conception. 

The genre painters have rather had their 
day. We no longer look to art to tell a 


story, wisely preferring that the subject 
to be exploited shall be one that respects 
the limitations of the medium that is used 
in presenting it. Consequently that group 
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of Englishmen, once so popular, including 
Morland, Sir David Wilkie, Landseer, and 
Mulready have sought a comfortable obliv- 
ion so far as general appreciation goes. 
Of course the friend of dogs will always 
be loyal to Landseer, and the collector of 
sporting prints prizes his Morlands at a 
high figure. The gift books of an earlier 
day may have made these men sufficiently 
familiar to the reader, for they were all 
engraved and published. But if one wishes 
to expfore further, the Lenox collection, 
representing the taste of one man and 
brought together when the influence of 
the genre painter was dominant, will pro- 
vide him the best representation of the 
class, having three pictures by Landseer, 
one by Mulready and seven by Sir David 
Wilkie. George Morland (1763-1804), 
however, is worthy of more serious consid- 
eration from his charm as a colorist. Two 
examples, of his work are to be found at 
the Metropolitan and two°at the Lenox 
Library. Of these one in each place is an 
excellent study of pigs, full of fine obser- 
vation and such delightful color as to 
suggest a following among such moderns 
as Arthur B. Davies and Horatio Walker. 

The earliest of the English landscape 
painters, one of the founders of the Royal 
Academy, the man who abandoned the 
prevailing custom of painting portraits 
and turned to landscapes, thereby earning 
neglect from his countrymen and poverty 
and obscurity in his last years, was Rjch- 
ard Wilson (1713-1782). Posterity has 
done its best to appease his reproachful 
shade. His work lives high in the esti- 
mation of successive generations and has 
influenced many a painter since his day, 
among whom Turner may be numbered. 
In middle life he went to Italy and there 
found what his nature craved. Persuaded 
by Zuccarelli, he devoted his whole after 
life to landscape painting and earned the 
title of the “English Claude.” “His land- 
scapes,” says Allan Cunningham, “are 
fanned with the pure, warm air, warmed 
with the glowing suns, filled with the 
ruined temples and sparkling with the 
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THE VALLEY FARM 


By John Constable. 
wooded streams and tranquil lakes of that 
classic region.” Perhaps it was because 
he was alien in subject, Italian and not 
English, that his countrymen passed him 
by since they saw their landscapes signed 
only by foreign names. 

The New York galleries contain four 
examples of Wilson. Three are in the 
Hearn collection at the Metropolitan: the 
one that is among the possessions of the 
museum through the gift of Mr. Hearn 
is more purely ideal than the other Italian 


At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


subjects. It is “The Storm,” and presents 
a dun coppery light, quite fateful in tem- 
per. : 

But there was an element of righteous- 
ness in the reprobation delivered to the 
example of Wilson. His extraordinary 
merits could scarcely counterbalance the 
essentially vicious principle of engrafting 
an alien spirit upon a country’s art; for 
this is what his followers and imitators 
caught from him. 

A native school arose under the leader- 
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ship of John Crome (1769-1821), always 
styled “Old Crome,” who aimed to be 
distinctly national while following the 
safer example of the Dutch painters. 
Crome started out painting signs and 
coaches, was too poor to have a living mas- 
ter and so sought inspiration in the old 
masters of Holland. He is said to have 
died saying, “Hobbema, my dear Hobbe- 
ma, how I have loved you.” A little land- 
scape, “The Landing,” filling a modest 
corner at the Metropolitan, shows the un- 
taught hand of its creator; but its defects 
are compensated in an unassuming sin- 
eerity. The splendid Marquand gallery 
contains an adequate example of Crome’s 
best Common,” a 
quiet little landscape of trees and meadow 
and low country, donkeys standing in the 


powers—“Houtboes 


shade, a peasant approaching in a cart, 
bright clouds overhead. It came to Amer- 
ica from the famous Sedelmeyer collection 
in 1888, having had a place in the Inter- 
national Exhibition held in London in 
1862. It is sterling English; more Eng- 
lish than Gainsborough, though he and 
Crome began the work of freeing English 
painting from the “Italianated” manner 
that was so gloriously completed by Con- 
stable. 

Constable (1776-1839) set his 
face sternly against castles and lakes and 
mountains, and began to paint English 
landscapes “without fal-de-lal or fiddle-de- 
ilee,” as he expressed it. Truly a worthy 
“T love,” he said, “every stile, 
and stump, and lane in the village: and as 


John 


ambition. 


long as I am able to hold a brush, I shall 
His history 
was only less pitiful than Wilson’s. Be- 
fore his great fame arrived he had, in ful- 
fillment of the prophesy of his friend, 
Archdeacon Fisher, gone to join the society 
of Ruysdael and Wilson and Clarke; where 


never cease to paint them.” 


praise and money were of no value to him 
personally, though the world began lib- 
erally to bestow both. 

No man has built up such superb rain- 


clouds as Constable. Fuseli remarked, 


“tHe makes me call for my great coat and 
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umbrella.” The impending shower, the 
changeful lights and shadows of uncertain 
weather, the immense masses of foliage 
throwing deep shadows into pools and 
streams, the natural element always over- 
mastering the human, Constable’s land- 
scapes always speak of an older England, 
of the spirit of humble romance and mys- 
tery of the past. 
trast to the luminous 
present. 

There are four Constables in the Boston 
Museum, one being a water color. Of the 
three oils the “Landscape with Trees” 
the best, though not an important example 
of the artist’s work. The four at the Met- 
ropolitan seem of unequal merit; “The 
Bridge on the Stour” is interesting for its 
pale blues and grays, but its rendering 
shows a fine niggling, very different from 
the method of the other three, which are 
executed with breadth, and deal in his 
characteristic watery clouds. One of these, 
“The View on the Stour,” is a loan pic- 
ture; the other two, “A Lock on the Stour” 
and “The Valley Farm” are splendid 
specimens in the artist’s best manner. 

It was the habit of this artist to do no 
pictures in the open air and to experiment 


“Six- 


They are sharp in con- 


realities of the 


is 


on a smaller scale before he did his 
foot canvases.” A picture 24x20 hanging 
in the Lenox Gallery is called “Cottage 
on a River, “The Valley Farm.’” It is the 
same in composition as the picture by the 
same name in the Metropolitan and the 
ultimate of the series which hangs in the 
National Gallery. A comparison of the 
two New York examples is instructive in 
exhibiting that habit of the artist already 
referred to. The Lenox picture shows less 
power in the clouds, less freshness in color 
and less subtlety in the nuances of tone 
than the example at the Metropolitan. 
The latter in fact shows some points of 
superiority to the one in the National Gal- 
lery, though its size seems to point to the 
fact that it was one of the “studies” for 
the larger picture. As Constable never 
signed or dated his pictures, it is hard to 
establish their order. 
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It is possible to do no more than men- 
tion the other landscape painters of this 
period. The Lenox and the Metropolitan 
have each one of Calleatt (1779-1844), an 
artist who adhered to the early example of 
Wilson in his choice of subject. The 
Hearn Gallery of the Metropolitan, so rich 
in English subjects, has two canvases by 
Cotman (1782-1842) ; the Boston Museum 
possesses one. But of Bonnington (1801- 
1828) it would be interesting to say more 
than a word if space permitted. One can 
at least register the pure delight, the some- 
thing like personal affection with which 
his small canvases are greeted. With him 
the influence of the Dutch has wholly dis- 
appeared from English painting. Indeed 
we should call him almost French did we 
not know that to him more than to any 
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other foreign influence the Barbizon school 
owed its rise. Some of his canvases, at a 
little distance, might easily pass for early 
Corots. A delightful landscape in the 
Boston Museum, called “The Windmill,” 
shows a fresh, whitey-blue sky, with a dark 
mill set in the midst of yellow fields, a 
lovely feeling for clean air and health, 
expressed with a breadth of method start- 
ling in its modernness. Such I find are 
the notes jotted down several years ago, 
and sufficient now to call up the pleasure 
felt in this little picture which possessed, 
in addition to all, a gem-like purity and 
brillianey of color. Nothing quite so good 
as this is found in New York, though the 
Marquand Gallery possesses a “Sea Coast” 
in which the sense of pervasive light is 
quite charmingly conveyed. 


The Arts and Crafts Movement 








PRE-RAPHAELITES: THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT 


BY RHO FISK ZUEBLIN 


REDERICK HARRISON has said 
“the Vatican with its syllabus, the 
medievalists-at-all-costs, Mr. Car- 
lyle, Mr. Ruskin, the esthetes, are 
all wrong about the nineteenth 

It is not the age of money-bags 





century. 
and cant, soot, hub-bub and ugliness—it is 
the age of great expectations and un- 
wearied striving after better things.” 

The Arts and Crafts movement repre- 


sents both sides of this statement. It is 
part of the esthetic discouragement and 
protest, but has also allied itself with the 
unwearied striving after better things. 
The history of the Arts and Crafts 
movemert has not written. Its 
deeds and chronicles are scattered, and 
opinion would always differ regarding its 
actuality, worth and influence. The move- 
ment has two sides: an art side, prefacing 


been 





This is the first article in a series on 


**The Arts and Crafts Movement.’’ 


The full list, which will appear 


in the Chautauquan from October, 1902, to June, 1903, is as follows: 


Pre-Raphaelites: The Beginnings of the Arts and 
Crafts Movement (October), 

A Survey of the Arts and Crafts Movement in Eng- 
land (November . 

The Arts and Crafts Movement in English Letters 
(December’. 

The Economics of the Arts and Crafts Movement - 
Production (January,. 


The Economics of the Arts and Crafts Movement— 
Consumption (February). 

Continental Tendencies of the Arts and Crafts 
(March). 

The Production of Industrial Art in America / April). 

The Education of the Producer and the Consumer 
(May). 

The Patronage of the Arts and Crafts (June). 
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ROSSETTI AND RUSKIN 


its own activities and purposes with the 
various doings and undoings of the Pre- 
Raphaelites; for its other side, the social- 
economic awakening which, beginning 
with the rousing words of Ruskin, has 
been summoning the inert subject of the 
economists into a moral being, and allying 
him with the craftsman. 

The Pre-Raphaelite movement defies 
the binding of any matter-of-fact descrip- 
tion, rigid interpretation, or absolute valu- 
ation. The band of painters who first 
took the name were protesting against the 
shallowness and falsity of both the beliefs 
and works of the contemporary period. 
They were eager to make painting mean 
more both in its interpretation of, and in 
its relation to, life. They represented a 
change and a force. 

Regarding this new and enlarging influ- 


ence many bear various testimonies, more 
or less conscious and more or less assertive. 
Ruskin said, “Pre-Raphaelitism raised and 
changed the spirit of modern art; raised 
in absolute attainment, changed in the di- 
rection of temper.” William Morris, in 
speaking of painting, shows both how the 
Pre-Raphaelites appealed strongly to his 
personal liking, and also the natural direc- 
tion of their influence. “No picture,” he 
writes, “it seems to me, is complete unless 
it is something more than a representation 
of nature, and the teller of a tale. It 
ought also to have a definite, harmonious, 
conscious beauty. It ought to be ornamen- 
tal. It ought to be possible for it to be 
part of a beautiful whole in a room, or 
church or hall.” Ashbee writes, “The Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, together with the 
teaching of Ruskin, may perhaps be said to 
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SIR GALAHAD 


By Rossetti. 


be the first genuine note struck in the di- 
rection of the awakening to an art con- 
Walter Crane says, “To trace 
the genesis of our revival we must go back 
to the days of the P. R. B.,” while Fred- 
erick Rhead, writing in The Studio, says, 
“That the Pre-Raphaelite school led the 
way to the modern movement in design, is, 
I think, incontestable, and that the ex- 
tended artistic area employed by these 
ecclesiasts is directly due to the possibil- 
ities expounded by Pugin, is perhaps 
equally true. The course of artistic evolu- 
tion may be traced directly up to that 
pioneer of modern design, Walter Crane, 


sciousness.” 


and past him, or rather alongside of him, 
to that healthy young school of designers 
in whom his influence is so plainly seen, 
however their ideals and methods may 


From the Moxon Tennyson. 


diverge.” Another writer says, “The work 
of Pre-Raphaelitism was both negative 
and positive, temporary and lasting. It 
has diffused itself and thereby broadened 
its influence, but not lost it.” 

If we consider the characteristics found 
in the work of every Pre-Raphaelite— 

1. Originality, both 
imaginative thought and composition ; 

2. The love of color; 

3. Accentuation of detail— 
we may trace the probable and actual de- 
velopment of these traits and tempers. 

Originality fosters thoughtful and skil- 
ful composition, so that in the artist’s own 
work, and later in those he influences, we 
have an advance in the power and appre- 
ciation of design. 

Full indulgence in color, coupled with 


represented in 
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the control of design, gives the best deco- 
ration. 

Detail, with all it teaches in observation, 
analysis, and accuracy, leads to patient 
skill and aptness of the true craftsman. 

Then, having the gift and feeling for 
decorative design, joined to the manual 
dexterity and sureness of the craftsman, 
_the Arts and Crafts on their technical side 
are a reality. 

But what has made a Movement of the 
Arts and Crafts? Some feeling and idea, 
rather than that of simple art and dexter- 
ity. ‘The romantic movement, beginning 
in love of wonder and mystery, ended in 
trying realistically to make this comport 
with actual life and turned into the Gothic 
Revival. Such is the change of Pre- 
Raphaelitism into the Arts and Crafts 
Movement! As Miss Scudder has worded 
it, “The work of romanticism could not be 
accomplished till it turned not only phil- 
osopher, but realist. It had to leave co- 
quetry with turrets and armor, and to seek 
satisfaction for its audacious instinct in 
wcoing the wonder of the actual world. It 
had to bring the idealism won from specu- 
lation to bear on the social facts about it. 
The romantic temper,’ deepened, was 
brought wiih grim resolution to face, not 
the dreams of the past, but the facts of the 


present. . . . Pre-Raphaelitism in 


art awoke a new passion for romanti: 


beauty, anc however remote in its earlier 
phases from social feeling, yet uncon- 
sciously fostered one of the strongest fac- 
tors in the later radicalism of the century.” 
Even thus, Pre-Raphaelitism was carried 
by its very technical gifts into the mastery 


of decorative design and craftsmanship; 


while, on the side of philosophy and feel- 
ing, its romantic and idealizing temper, 
yielding to the demand and longing of the 
day, has been forced into one of the demo- 
cratic channels of belief and action, the 
Arts and Crafts Movement. 

Indeed, the Pre-Raphaelites themselves 
were active in this very direction: Ford 
Madox Brown returned from his Wander- 
jahre, “with Gothicism and revolt in his 


portfolios.” In early days he designed his 
own furniture ; “adaptation to need, solid- 
ity, a kind of homely beauty, and, above 
all, absolute dissociation from all false 
display, veneering and the like,” has been 
said to characterize his work. He tried to 
exhibit designs for furniture at the Ho- 
garth Club in 1858, but they were rejected 
as not “fine art proper.” He designed 
cartoons for stained glass windows. He 
demanded for art a great social place, and 
his masterpieces, the frescoes in the Man- 
chester Town Hall, have been described 
“unequaled as a dramatic series.” 
Rossetti’s decorative endeavors are quite 
story-like. His well known pictures of 
the two meetings of Beatrice and Dante 
were designed as panels in a cabinet made 
for William Morris. Rossetti and his 
bride being settled in their first home, he 
describes in a letter his design for wall- 
paper: “We have got our rooms quite 
jolly now. Our drawing-room is a beauty, 
I assure you, already, and we shall have it 
newly papered from a design of mine 
which I have an opportunity of getting 
made by a paper factory somewhat as be- 
low. I shall have it printed on common 
brown packing paper, and on blue grocers’ 
paper, to try which is best. The trees are 
to stand the whole height of the room. Of 
course they will be wholly conventional ; 
the stems and fruits will be Venetian red, 
the leaves black, the fruit, however, will 
have a line of yellow, to indicate round- 
ness and distinguish it from the stem. The 
red and black will be made of the same 
key as the brown or blue of the ground, so 
that the effect of the whole will be rather 
somber, but I think rich, also.” Rossetti 
did four quite famous illustrations for the 
Moxon Tennyson, which were the first 
note in the re-creation of black and white 
art. Millais also did, in his strong Pre- 
Raphaelite days, the noted series of par- 
ables as book illustrations in Once a Week. 
In the early days of the Morris factory, a 
cabinet was made by special order, and the 
four panels were painted by Ford Madox 
Brown, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones. This 
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cabinet, given as a wedding gift from 
father to daughter, bears witness to the 
intimate relation, both of the art and the 
personnel of Pre-Raphaelitism, to those of 
the Arts and Crafts Movement. 

It has been said of Pre-Raphaelitism 
that while the definition of it is “too nar- 
row if restricted to the research of detail, 
it becomes too broad when it is extended to 
the conquest of a new philosophy.” Yet 
it has been justly written, “When we look 


back now, after the lapse of years, to this 
handful of Pre-Raphaelites, setting out 
to conquer the hoiy land of art, we seem 
to be gazing on one of the last Crusades. 
And it may be said of Pre-Raphaelitism, 
as was said of the Crusades, that it did not 
perhaps exactly fulfill its purpose, but that 
it realized a purpose more lasting, and 
more universal.” We shall interpret this 
more lasting and more universal purpose 
as the Arts and Crafts Movement proper. 


Home Problems from a New 
Standpoint 





HOMES FOR THE GREATEST NUMBER 


BY CAROLINE L. HUNT 4 


IVEN a number of human beings, 
with a certain development of 
1 physical and mental faculties and 
of social resources, how can they 
best utilize these powers for the 
attainment of the most complete satisfac- 
tion?”’* Thus J. A. Hobson states what 
he calls The Social Problem, adding that 
if “complete satisfaction” seems too in- 
definite owing to the various interpreta- 
tions of which it is capable, we may adopt 
Ruskin’s words and say that the end to be 
sought is “the largest number of healthy 
and happy human beings.” It is as a fac- 
tor in the Social Problem, thus broadly 
stated in terms of human life, that this 
series of papers will consider The Home. 
In the past, the attention of the student 
of home economics has been almost en- 
tirely directed to the problem of the wise 








* «The Sovial Problem,’’ J. H. Hobson. 


administration of the internal affairs of 
the household. When we consider this 
subject, not as an isolated problem, but 
as a part of the whole social complication, 
we find that intimately connected with it 
are the problems of woman’s indepen- 
dence and of domestic service in its indus- 
trial and economic relations. The satis- 
factory solution of either of these latter 
problems is likely to necessitate radical 
changes in home administration. To these 
changes we have been taught to look for- 
ward with dread, on the ground that they 
would not only change the form of home, 
but also destroy the home itself. 

It is the purpose of this first paper to 
show that the modifications in home 
which are likely to be demanded in the 
interests of a more democratic form of 
life, would, instead of having the disas- 
trous effects we have feared, really promote 
home life by increasing its possibilities as 





This is the first of a series on ‘‘ The Home: Its Relation to the Problem of More Life for All.’’ The full list, 
which will appear in The Chautauquan from October, 1902, to June, 1903, is as follows: 


Homes for the Greatest Number (October). 

More Life for Woman (November). 

More Life for Man (December). 
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More Joy in Mere Living for All (March). 

More Beauty for All (April). 
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an expression of affection as well as by 
bringing its benefits within the reach of a 
greater number of people. 

Confusion in thought between form and 
spirit has been the cause of much needless 
anxiety concerning the safety of the home 
as an institution. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to keep in mind what is essential to 
form and what to spirit. 

To spirit, the one essential is love. The 
love that leads to the founding of most 
homes has its origin in and springs from 
sex attraction, but crowns that purely self- 
regarding instinct with an unselfish desire 
for the welfare and happiness of its ob- 
ject. The impulse may come also from 
the love of parents who seek satisfactory 
means of preparing the child for indepen- 
dent life, or from the love of comrades 
who seek mutual helpfulness in close asso- 
ciation, or from a love of broader applica- 
tion which seeks to provide a meeting- 
place for those of like interests and aspira- 
tions. Something there must be of other- 
regarding affection or the essential to the 
spirit is wanting. 

Of this unselfish affection, home is the 
expression, and all those material things 
which we are in the habit of associating 
with the home are the tools of the expres- 
sion. and walls, furniture and 
dishes, may or may not be part of home. 


toofs 


They are such only when they represent 
someone’s affectionate desire to secure for 
another the good things of life. 

Since home is an expression of love, it 
follows that its approach to its ideal de- 
pends upon the strength of the love and 
the success with which it is expressed. 
When love is great it becomes a desire that 
another may attain to completeness of life 
and seeks expression in the effort to assist 
him to overcome, as far as possible, those 
obstacles, arising from endowment and 
environment which lie between him and 
such a life. The success of the effort de- 
pends upon an intimate knowledge of pe- 
euliar powers and needs and upon an in- 
telligent adaptation of means to ends. 

It is essential to the form of home that 
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it should provide such opportunities for 
close association as are necessary for gain- 
ing this knowledge, and that it should 
provide also the means for satisfying those 
needs which, for one reason or another, 
society is not able to meet. Those who 
fear for the perpetuity of the home should 
console themselves with the thoughts that 
so long as affection lasts it will seek satis- 
factory expression, and that man’s in- 
creasing ability to adjust means to ends, 
which marks his mental development, will 
make him ever less willing to destroy the 
home by extending its borders beyond the 
possibilities of the mutual helpfulness of 
its members. 

While affection cannot go beyond the 
desire, and its expression cannot go be- 
yond the effort to assist another to fullness 
of life, the possibilities of life are con- 
tinually changing. The changes come 
chiefly through the influence of the demo- 
cratic spirit, which puts an ever-increas- 
ing value upon the individual life and 
upon freedom as a means for its develop- 
The goal toward 
which democracy leads is the same for all, 
“the realization of all the powers of spirit 
in a free life;’* the paths by which it 
leads, however, are many, and it is not 


ment and expression. 


necessarily a sign of loss of sight of the 
oneness of the goals nor of the unity of the 
spirit, to point out what democracy is do- 
ing for a given class at a given time. 
Woman, the home-maker, it is leading 
forth 
which is giving her the opportunity to 
add the joys of individualism to the joys 
of service, to cultivate special talents as 
well as to express affection in home-mak- 
ing and motherhood, to engage in activ- 
ities which lead to usefulness through 
individual development as well as those 
which lead through work for others to the 
expansion and enrichment of life. To 
man, the breadwinner, it is bringing a 
richer life by insisting that his daily 
occupation must be, not only a means, but 


upon a suddenly broadened field 





*“Studies in Economics,’’ William Smith. 

















an end, not only a means to life, but life 
itself through becoming the expression of 
his soul. 


With changing ideals of life have come 
changing ideals of all those activities 
whose impulse is affection. If the realiza- 
tion of all the powers of spirit “is the end 
of life, the greatest boon that one can 
confer upon another is freedom. Democ- 
racy, moreover, has taught us a new defini- 
tion of freedom.” “It is not in the ab- 
sence of restraint, but in the presence of 
opportunity, that freedom really consists.” 
To give opportunity is to give real free- 
dom. 

With affection ever seeking satisfactory 
expression, with affection’s problem 
changing under the influence of the dem- 
ocratic spirit, with a growing sense of 
mastery over external conditions, it is not 
strange that we are beginning to examine 
those tools of the expression of affection 
which give to home its external form, and 
to inquire whether, under present condi- 
tions, they are the best means for realizing 
the possibilities of home-making. 

Most of those who think the forms un- 
suited to present needs suggest changes 
which shall make it possible to pass over 
to public enterprise the work of food prep- 
aration and the resnonsibility for the care 
of houses, thus reiczsing in woman’s life 
energy for individualization. 

For these changes, we are in some meas- 
The good food that is served 
in first-class restaurants, hotels and clubs 
shows that food can be satisfactorily pre- 
pared in much larger quantities than it is 
in private houses. The fact that surgical 
operations which demand scrupulous 
cleanliness ate more successfully per- 
formed in large hospitals than in the most 
immaculate of private houses, shows the 
advantages of having cleaning done by 
specialists under expert direction, as it is 
in hospitals. There are still needed cer- 
tain social adjustments, and certain prac- 
tical problems connected with transporta- 
tion and serving are still unsolved. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that there is not in 


ure ready. 
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the world enough organizing ability and 
inventive skill to make these adjustments 
and to overcome these difficulties if the 
demand for the change were sufficiently 
great? 

In passing, three points which fre- 
quently lead to misunderstanding should 
be noted. First, the opportunity to make 
these changes would not involve the ob- 
ligation to do so, while now the absence 
of the ‘opportunity forces the choiee be- 
tween laborious individual housekeeping 
ard the publicity of hotel or boarding- 
house life. Second, the preparation of 
food in public kitchens would not necessi- 
tate the abolition of private dining-rooms. 
Third, housekeeping and child-training 
are two distinct functions of home life 
at present, and the passing of one func- 
tion to society would not involve the pass- 
ing of the other. 

In thinking of the effect of such 
changes upon home, considered as an ex- 
pression of affection, we encounter a par- 
adox similar to that which confronts us 
when we try to make practical application 
of the principle that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. If it is more blessed 
to give than to receive, certainly there is 
nothing better to give than blessedness, 
and since our receiving may be the condi- 
tion of another’s knowing the blessedness 
of giving, it follows that while it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, it may also 
be more blessed to receive than to give. If 
the proposed changes in home-making 
methods would decrease man’s personal 
comfort, but would give woman opportu- 
nity to cultivate special talents, woman by 
consenting to the change would sacrifice 
to some extent her expression of affection, 
but she would enrich man’s life by making 
his home-making a more satisfactory ex- 
pression of his love for her. Thus the loss 
of her expression of love would be the 
means to gaining it. 

As a matter of fact the changes should 
improve the quality of woman’s home- 
making as well as man’s. The seclusion 
of home is bought at a dear price. If we 
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consider only the money cost, it would be 
far cheaper to huddle people together in 
institutions. The maintenance of this ex- 
pensive retirement is justified only when 
it is used for the benefit of the individual 
and of society—only when it is made the 
means for learning and meeting peculiar 
needs. 

The universal desire for food does not 
differentiate personalities. Up .to the 
present time, science has not shown that 
man is individualized by his food. If, in 
the future, it finds a relation between par- 
ticular foods and particular forms of men- 
tal activity, and prescribes one diet for 
the lawyer and another for the architect, 
this will take the whole matter from the 
hands of the home-maker and put it into 
the hands of the dietetist. At present 
science has gone no further than to dis- 
tinguish between the food needed by those 
of different ages and of different degrees 
of muscular activity. Close association 
is not needed in order that one may find 
out how many ounces of nitrogenous sub- 
stances, how many of fats and how many 
of carbohydrates another should have each 
day. Moreover the required amount can 
be made up from prepared as well as from 
natural foods providing the composition 
is constant, and uniformity in composi- 
tion is more easily secured in foods cooked 
in large quantities than in small. 

A certain individuality is marked by 
peculiarities in food requirement and 
tastes. Individuality in food requirement 
due to disease is a case for a physician. 
Individuality in demand due to unreason- 
able finicalities of appetite is a case for a 
physical educator. An intelligent man 
who insists upon the satisfaction of pe- 


culiar, acquired tastes, probably needs a 
game of golf or a walk by the lake shore. 
To use the dearly bought seclusion of 
home-life for the purpose of satisfying 
the non-individualizing need for food is 
to waste an expensive commodity. 

If man is not individualized by his food, 
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he is by his activities. The greater the 
freedom, the greater the individuality and 
the more peculiar the needs arising there- 
from. As democracy frees expression, it 
becomes essential to woman’s satisfactory 
home-making for her to be able to transfer 
her energies from the effort to secure the 
material essentials to the physical well- 
being of her family, to the effort to meet 
the needs arising from their peculiar 
activities. 

The opportunity for home-making with 
less housekeeping would not only im- 
prove the quality, but also increase the 
quantity of ‘home-life, by bringing its 
pleasures and privileges to many to whom 
they are now denied. 

To business and professional men and 
women who not time for home- 
making with the present housekeeping 
methods, it would mean the opportunity 
to gather into groups, determined by af- 
fection, and thus to escape the waste of 
energy involved in boarding-house life, 


have 


which brings people into close contact 
without reference to congeniality or to 
capacity for mutual helpfulness. 

The perfecting of the machinery for 
this manner of life would make it possible 
for travelers and sojourners at summer 
resorts to have the rest and quietness of 
private dining-rooms. 

It would help to solve the problems of 
the cottage system for schools and asy- 
lums, and thus bring some of the joys 
of home to those who dwell in institutions. 

Above all it would mean the passing of 
domestic and would give the 
household employee, “the one alien” in 


service, 


our homes, “neither loved nor loving,’* 
the opportunity to seek a home among 
those she loves and those who love her. 

For him who has a home—a better 
home; for him has not—a home. 
These are the promises of home-making 
without housekeeping. 


who 
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THE TRAVELING LIBRARY AS A CIVILIZING 
FORCE 


BY JESSIE M. GOOD 


WHAT wonder-working branch of 
| library extension, known as the 
traveling library, is reaching the 
end of its first decade in America, 
and I can recall no radical move- 
ment in- education that has met with 
such popular and instant success, or that 
has so aroused the zeal of volunteer work- 
ers. The chief of these little 
cases of books is not alone in strengthen- 





mission 


ing impoverished and poorly equipped 
country libraries, nor in furnishing refer- 
ences and reading matter to clubs and 
students far away from a good public li- 
brary, but rather in carrying mental stim- 
ulus and entertainment into the lives of 
people living on lonely farms and in iso- 
lated hamlets, and in giving the children 
of these people opportunity for a wider, 
richer and more hopeful outlook upon life. 

Fastnesses of illiteracy in the mountains 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Georgia are being stormed, with a rain, 
not of bullets, but of books and pictures, 
and while the proud mountaineer is sus- 
picious and fearful of patronage in these 
free books, yet the boundless joy of his 
children is winning him to look upon the 
traveling library with favor. I was told 
by a minister in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
the summer of 1901, that it was not un- 
common in some country districts of that 
state to have no school for several succes- 
sive years because the assessors would for- 


get to levy the school tax. It will take 
numerous, varied, and rapidly moving li- 
braries to make up to these children for 
such a state of affairs. 

The great colonies of Scandinavians, 
Russians and Poles, who, if permitted, 
might make of our beautiful Northland 
another insular and  non-progressive 
Transvaal, have been invaded, and in the 
traveling library the public school receives 
its strongest ally in making good Amer- 
ican citizens of the children of these for- 
cigners. 

But in the case of the traveling library, 
as well as many another so-called inno- 
vation, it may be said that there is nothing 
new under the sun. More than three hun- 
dred years ago the exact prototype of the 
modern traveling library was proposed for 
England and America. For the account 
of these early libraries I am indebted to 
an article in the Library Journal written 
by Mr. 8. H. Rancke: 

“The Maryland Historical Society is 
preparing for the press a publication en- 
titled ‘Rev. Thomas Bray: His Life and 
Selected Works Relating to Maryland, 
Edited by Bernard C. Steiner.’ One of 
these selected works is ‘an essay towards 
promoting all necessary and useful knowl- 
edge, both divine and human, in his maj- 
esty’s dominions, London, 1697.’ In this 
essay are ‘proposals to the gentry and 
clergy of this kingdom for purchasing 
lending libraries in all the deaneries of 
England, and parochial libraries for Mary- 





This is the first of a number of articles on phases of ‘‘Civic Progress,’’ which will appear in The Chautau- 


quan each month, 


The subjects include ‘‘An Analysis of Municipal Problems,’’ by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 


‘‘The Civic Function of the Church,’’ by Graham Taylor, and papers on Municipal Art, School Extension, 
Public Recreation, Social Settlements, Sanitation, Village Improvement, Etc. 
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TRAVELINY LIBRARY BOXES 


land, Virginia, and other foreign plan- 
tations.’ One of the proposals reads: 
“<That within a month after, the fol- 
lowing books to the value of thirty pound, 
be sent down into the subscribing Dean- 
eries to such places as from the Visitation 
shall be directed. And that they be made 
up in such Boxes, or Book-Presses, with 
shelves in ’em, and Locks and Doors to 
‘ean as will serve both to preserve “em in 


the Carriage down and in the Place where 
they shall be deposited for the Publick . 
Benefit. And being kept in such movable 
Repositories, they can at any time be re- 
moved to any other part of the Deanery, 
as by vote of the Clergy at a Visitation 
shall be judged most convenient to have 
‘em lodged in; and that without the 
Charge of building any room wherein to 
lay ’em up.’” 














THE TRAVELING LIBRARY 


This proposition was so far in advance 
of the social ethics of that time that it is 
very doubtful if Mr. Bray’s plans were 
ever put in practice. 

We know of a certainty, however, that 
traveling libraries were circulating in 
Scotland in 1817. They were founded by 
Samuel Brown, and were called the East 
Lothian libraries. It was his ambition to 
plant libraries of fifty books each in all the 
towns and villages of East Lothian, so 
that “no individual may be more remote 
from one than a mile and a half.” The 
work began with five libraries, and in 1830 
there were seventy-one libraries in Had- 
dington and the towns and villages of the 
county. They were kept at one place for 
two years, and were accessible to all per- 
sons over twelve years of age. In the year 
mentioned the circulation for that county 
had reached a total of 10,000 volumes per 
year. Mr. Brown also raised funds to send 
libraries to Jamaica, and four were actu- 
ally sent; the Scottish Missionary Society 
voted one hundred dollars to aid the en- 
terprise. 

The Reverend William Brown, a brother 
of the founder of the East Lothian li- 
braries, wrote a pamphlet describing the 
working of these traveling libraries, which 
received so much attention that a second 
edition was found necessary, and it was 
also reprinted in New York in 1836. This 
pamphlet was notable in that it stated 
that this system of libraries “is worthy to 
stand by the side of our great institutions 
—-our Bible, our missionary and our school 
societies ;” and further breached the idea 
of extending the system around the entire 
world, charging a small fee for the use of 
the libraries, and with the money so 
gained starting a great printing estab- 
lishment for supplying books at cost. 

It was this pamphlet of Samuel 
Brown’s, it is thought, which inspired the 
writer of an article upon “Itinerating Li- 
braries,” published in Niles’ Register in 
1834. 
certainly known, but he was in advance 
of his times in many.of his views. He pro- 


The writer of this article is not 
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posed a system of interchangeable li- 
braries to be placed at convenient points 
over the country, with quarterly meetings 
for the librarians and those interested in 
the work, where means and methods might 
be discussed, and where, what today we 
call “the library spirit” would be devel- 
oped. The writer declares his plan per- 
fectly feasible, for already, he says, it is 
in successful operation in two states. It 
has not been determined certainly which 
states had these early traveling libraries, 
as no record of them has been found, but 
there are good reasons for believing that 
New York and Massachusetts were the 
states so favored. 

To Australia belongs the honor of hay- 
ing devised and put in operation the sys- 
tem of traveling libraries now so widely 
used in America. Australia, too, was the 
first country having direct legislation upon 
this subject, and a fund set apart by the 
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state for the maintenance of such libraries. 
The work is yet confined to the states of 
South Australia, Victoria, and New South 
Wales. In April, 1859, from the public 
library in Adelaide were sent out eight 
boxes of thirty volumes each, to be inter- 
changed among twenty country libraries 
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By the Ohio Library Commission before June 1, 1900. 


belonging to an association of which the 
library at Adelaide was the head. In 
1900, 159 libraries belonged to this associ- 
ation, and 5,000 volumes were in circula- 
tion. In the (1859) twenty 
cases containing 1,000 volumes were sent 


Same year 


out from Melbourne. 

The work and the system remain prac- 
tically It is entirely 
under state supervision and cared for at 
the state’s To aid in the develop- 


unchanged today. 


$ expense. 


ment of the resources of the country, small 


During the next year 735 more libraries were sent out. 


have been added to 
Adelaide into dis- 
tricts where it is suspected minerals may 


cabinets of minerals 
these boxes sent from 
be found. These minerals are labeled, and 
a descriptive hand-book accompanies each 
cabinet which tells under what conditions 
each mineral is likely to be discovered. In- 
dividual generosity has also enabled this 
library to prepare groups of autotype re- 
productions of famous paintings, which 
are framed and loaned to libraries desiring 
them. 











THE TRAVELING 

Sydney is the distributing point -for 
New South Wales, whose Parliament in 
1883 voted the sum of nearly six thousand 
dollars to inaugurate the work in that 
state ; while the sum of £300 is allowed an- 
nually for new books and for transporta- 


LIBRARY 
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individuals studying special subjects. 
Mr. Anderson is too progressive a librarian 
to endure such a state of affairs, and is 
making great efforts to secure donations 
with which to fit out 150 new boxes with 
books of a general and lighter character, 
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tion of boxes. The work in this state is 
not confined to aiding weak country li- 
braries, for, in the statistics most courte- 
ously furnished me by Mr. Henry C. L. 
Anderson, chief librarian of the public 
library at Sydney, New South Wales, it 
is shown that in 1900, 242 boxes contain- 
ing 10,973 sent to 128 
groups of students, besides 1,015 volumes 


volumes were 
sent to thirty-seven small groups and 
twenty-seven individual students. 

It is a pity, and a serious mistake, that 
the contents of the Australian traveling 
library cases are stereotyped, and cannot 
be changed to meet the needs of clubs and 


books that will awaken the interest of peo- 
ple unused to reading anything but a 
weekly newspaper, while some boxes will 
be made up for schools and juvenile read- 
ers. 

In the letter sent to the librarians of 
Australia requesting information concern- 
ing their traveling library system, the 
question was asked what part the women’s 
literary clubs shared in this work. From 
Mr. Anderson, at Sydney, the only answer 
was received, to the effect that, so far as 
he knew, there were no women’s literary 
clubs in the state of New South Wales. 
This fact struck me as curious, consider- 
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ing the advanced legislative power held 
by the women of that progressive country. 

The traveling library movement in the 
United States dates from 1892. In that 
year Mr. Melvil Dewey, state librarian, at 








STATION OF SEA-BOARD AIR LINE TRAVELING LIBRARIES, 
BOYKINS, VIRGINIA 


Albany, New York, secured from the leg- 
islature an appropriation for an experi- 
ment in library extension. With the small 
sum granted, Mr. Dewey bought a few 
small libraries of one hundred volumes 
each. These were provided with a stout 
chest in which to transport the books, a 
small library case, a simple charging out- 
fit, and small, annotated catalogues; for 
it was desired from the first that the peo- 
ple using these books should learn proper 
library methods. These small libraries 
were sent where asked for, the preference 
being given to schools, small villages, uni- 
versity extension centers, and literary 
clubs. 

To secure the preservation and return 


of these books, Mr. Dewey demanded 
from those communities having no pub- 
lic library or accredited school a guaranty 
signed by twenty-five taxpayers, and, in 
eddition, from the larger communities a 
pledge was asked that efforts be made to 
establish a permanent library. In New 
York a uniform fee of five dollars is 
charged for a library of one hundred vol- 
umes. Smaller fees are charged for smaller 
libraries, and no matter by whom the fee 
is paid the local managers must make the 
library free to the entire community. Spe- 
cial libraries in many branches of litera- 
ture, science, and art are now sent out to 
individual students and study clubs, and 
collections of lantern slides and pictures 
are sent out upon the same conditions as 
are the books. The cases of books may be 
retained for six months, at the end of 
which time they must be returned to Al- 
bany, and if desired other cases*sent in 
their place. 

The experiment was so successful in 
New York that the legislatures of several 
other states were appealed to for aid in 
establishing traveling libraries. Michigan 
was the first, and Iowa the second state to 
follow New York in making appropriations 
for traveling libraries to be placed under 
the charge of the state librarians and free 
library commissions. Michigan appropri- 
ated $2,500, and Iowa $2,000, annually, 
for this purpose. This was in 1895. Ohio 
followed, fourth, in 1896, with an appro- 
priation of $4,000, which in 1900 was in- 
creased to $5,000. The traveling libraries 
in Ohio are under the supervision of the 
State Library Commission, which is em- 
powered to use such duplicate books from ° 
the State Library as can be spared to aid 
in making up traveling libraries. While 
this method has the unusual advantage in 
that these libraries can be made up from 
a list selected by a club, or individual, yet 
it precludes a catalogue being sent with 
the cases, for, when returned, these books 
must again be merged into the general li- 
brary. The blind not in state institutions 
are also provided with books by the trav- 
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eling library system throughout Ohio. 

Another recent phase of the library ex- 
tension movement is the establishment of 
farmers’ reading circles. In Illinois and 
Indiana these circles are supplied with li- 
braries provided by the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, with headquarters at the state cap- 
itol. They contain fifty to one hundred 
books each. Sixteen books in each case 
sent out are the best to be found relating 
to all sides of farm economics. In Ohio, 
the libraries are sent from the State Li- 
brary, but are chosen by the dean of the 
College of Agriculture and Domestic Sci- 
ence of the State University. They are 
strictly devoted to matters pertaining to 
farm life, and cover everything from ag- 
ricultural chemistry to market gardening 
and domestic science. 

Of the 762 libraries comprising 20,698 
books sent out from the State Library at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1901, one hundred 
went to the granges, and, I believe, had 
these libraries been made up of books of a 
general character their number would have 
trebled. 

As one shrewd Indiana farmer said, 
“Farmers are no fonder than other men of 





A SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


Courtesy of United States Bureau of Forestry. 


reading of the beauties of ringbone and 
spavin to their families gathered about 
the evening lamp;” and he asks, “Who is 
better able to appreciate Rilev’s “Thoughts 
for a Discouraged Farmer,’ and ‘Neifh- 
borly Poems,’ than the farmer himself? 
And his wife is a cheerfuller, happier 
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woman for her reading of fiction, poetry, 
travel, and art, just as are women in other 
walks of life.’ Another farmer writes 
us that if farmers’ wives read more cheer- 
ful literature, fewer of them would be in 
the insane asylums. 

The general laws and management of 
these itinerating libraries are practically 
the same in all states. The librarian or 
club committee in charge in each state 
aims as far as possible to adapt every li- 
brary to the peculiar needs of each station. 
So rapidly is the work growing that it 
has been found impossible to compile re- 
liable statistics. Those compiled in the 
autumn of 1901 were out of date before 
the state legislatures adjourned in 1902. 

In 1899 there were 2,500 traveling li- 
braries in the United States containing 
110,000 volumes, which were read by 
nearly one million people. Thirty-two 
states had free library commissions for 
the promotion of permanent libraries and 
the encouragement of traveling libraries; 
yet only seven of these thirty-two states 
made any appropriation with which’ to 
carry on the work. These states were 
Maine, New York, Michigan, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, and Minnesota. Since that 
date Indiana, Kansas, Idaho, Delaware, 
and California have joined this list. In 
all other states the work is provided for 
by the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
or by private generosity. Through care- 
lessness, or lack of knowledge, the records 
at many of the stations were so badly kept 
that it is impossible to more than approxi- 
mate the number of readers in 1901, nor 
have all states responded to our inquiries. 
Yet enough perfect records are at hand to 
prove that the ratio of readers is increas- 
ing far more rapidly than the number of 
libraries. In the first years of this work, 
each book was read from three to five 
times. The present average is from seven 
to nine times, with more than three thou- 
sand libraries in the field. 

Undoubtedly no such great educational, 
and, we might say, social protective meas- 
ure, was ever undertaken with such small 
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means. Only the cheerful, volunteer ser- 
vice of hundreds of women has made it 
possible. Nothing more purely altruistic 
exists in our social economy than this de- 
termined effort of cultured men and 
women to lighten the loneliness and isola- 
tion of the families and individuals, who 
through election or necessity must pass 
their lives far away from all that to us 
makes life worth the living. 








EXTERIOR OF LOUISVILLE POSTOFFICE 


Dunn County, Wisconsin, showing librarian of travel- 
ing library. 

Perhaps the most notable and far-reach- 
ing work undertaken by the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs is its successful 
efforts in promoting library legislation 
and extension. It is due to their efforts 
that more than thirty states have free li- 
brary commissions, while it is almost en- 
tirely through their appeals that the states 
mentioned have apportioned funds for 
library work. It may be well to state here 
that it is the duty of these commissions, 
half of whose members are usually women, 
to promote the establishment of perma- 
nent libraries in towns and communities, 
to aid in the reorganization of, and, by 
counsel and personal visits, to strengthen 
weak and badly managed libraries, to set 
before farmers the advantages to be gained 
by adding funds from county ‘taxes to the 
support of city libraries in order to secure 
equal benefit therefrom, and to stimulate 
the adoption of traveling libraries by 
schools, granges, clubs etc. When we con- 





sider that these commissioners serve with- 
out remuneration, and that an active com- 
mission is at considerable expense, it will 
be seen that it does not behoove a man or 
woman with shallow purse to accept an 
appointment upon one of these boards. 
By personal visits and free lectures in 
towns where traveling libraries had been 
sent for some years, the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission was enabled to start 
twenty permanent self-supporting libraries 
within two years. 

The commission practically takes such 
libraries under its wing; sees that proper 
methods of cataloging, shelving, and 
charging are used, and directs, so far as 
permitted, the selection of books. If the 
life of all libraries depends upon their 
ability to provide wise, readable, and fresh 
books, then how vastly important is the 
selection to the library that can have but 
one or two hundred volumes each year! 

A most entertaining chapter might be 
written of the efforts made by the State 
Federations to obtain laws authorizing 


ihe appointment of these commissions, 
and to obtain permission to use the books 
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INTERIOR VIEW IN LOUISVILLE POSTOFFICE 
Showing a traveling library. 
hoarded in state libraries for the travel- 
ing libraries—books hoarded in expensive 
buildings, paid for by the people at large, 
for the benefit of the few. 

In the great majority of cases the law 
was about all that was obtained, but with 
this grudging permission the women of 
the federations went to work and by do- 
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Accessible only four months in the year on account of, snow. 


nations, fairs, and subscriptions soon had 
the libraries circulating. 

The women of Kansas had a particu- 
larly bitter fight, and I wish I might 
quote their spicy report in full. They had 
a bill prepared of which copies were sent 
to every woman’s club in the state with 
instructions to besiege the representative 
in each district, and so faithfully was this 
duty performed that, as the report savs, 
“Whenever we found a man from a town 
having a woman’s club, we found him 
‘civilized and partially enlightened.’ If 
his wife was a club woman he was usually 
‘instructed’ as well.” Senators and rep- 
resentatives were besieged with letters un- 
til no one of them could say he did not 
know of the library bill. 

When the bill came to a vote, it passed 
the house of representatives with only 
three dissenting votes, but in the senate 
it was about to be laid away in the archives 
—the large ones nearest the furnace—of 
the ways and means committee, when a 
few determined women heard of it, and 
facing a bitterly cold, stormy day, went 
to the capitol, caused the bill to be resur- 


rected, passed, and signed by the governor 
at his hotel before they dined that even- 
ing. They further obtained an appropri- 
ation of $2,000 for two years, “the same 
amount,” says the report, “that was ex- 
pended upon a watchman’s clock, and 
$1,000 less than was voted for tobacco 
for the convicts in the penitentiary.” The 
women’s clubs of Kansas immediately 
pledged themselves to provide three thou- 
sand books with which to equip the first 
cases. This was done with ease, and the 
work is vigorously progressing. 

Illinois so far has provided neither for 
a commission, nor for traveling libraries; 
but, nothing daunted, the State Federa- 
tion in 1901 sent out nearly two hundred 
libraries, and the Farmers’ Institute forty- 
one. 

Indiana, Iowa, and Michigan have fine 
systems, the latter state sending out 606 
libraries in twenty months. Georgia is 
the first Southern state to have a library 
commission, but the work is supported 
entirely by the clubs and individuals. 

The club women of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are endeavoring to reach the moun- 
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tain whites of those states, and the work, 
while full of difficulty, is keenly interest- 
ing. ‘Tennessee mountain roads preclude 
the use of vehicles, so the library case 
must be left at the railway station, and 
the books carried to their destination in 
old-fashioned saddle-bags. The itinerant 
Methodist minister often acts as librarian, 
depositing and gathering up the books 
when making the rounds of his circuit. 

The women’s clubs of Kentucky have 
labored hard to reach the hearts and heads 
of the poor in the mountains and valleys. 
Country minister’s wives and the school 
, teachers are their warm allies and active 
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By means of which many traveling libraries are sent 
to the mining camps and isolated hamlets of that 
State, 

supporters. The same eagerness is found 

here for books that are fresh and full of 

human interest. 

Your true frontiersman of every nation 
is an austere man, and so the universal 
statement comes that these people care 
little for frivolous books, and have a sane 
and wholesome contempt for problem nov- 
els, but greedily devour true romances, 
travels, history, poetry, and biography. 
The mountaineer has a fondness for argu- 
mentative, doctrinal books, for he still 
takes his religion hard, and conversion, 
baptism, and election are things sometimes 
for bloody strife. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee tracts re- 
futing Mormonism are asked for, as the 
mountains are full of proselyting elders. 
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The only complaint of a lack of interest 
in the books comes from a despairing 
young librarian in Kentucky, who wrote 
“the boys read very well, but the girls 
would rather ravel thread out of a piece 
of muslin and darn it up again to make 
something pretty, than to read good 
books.” Poor little librarian, I fear she 
tried to make those girls read against their 
will, and no girls of spirit will stand that. 

In order to keep in touch, at least five 
letters a year are required to pass between 
headquarters and each library station. A 
huge volume might be filled with the 
glimpses revealed in them of joy and grat- 
itude for these books, of homely pathos, 
and of lives hopelessly crushed by environ- 
ment. 

The Utah and Colorado club women are 
sending books and magazines to mining 
‘amps and towns remote from railroads. 
In Idaho the Woman’s Columbian Club 
of Boise—whose year-book is fuller of 
practical wisdom than most club annuals 
—started libraries to mining 
camps and schools. Upon request of the 
club women of the state a free library 
commission was appointed. Mrs. E. J. 
Dockery, secretary of the commission, 
writes that of the forty-nine libraries in 
the field four are at remote mining camps 
(places where there is nothing but the 
camp). are accessible only two 
months of tue year on account of the snow. 
About one-half the cases must travel by 
stage coach, while many of them are taken 
into camps on pack-mules. One camp 
paid the Columbian Club fifty dollars to 
be made a library station. 

I could not learn whether the club 
women of Arizona were participating in 
this movement, but the state is not neg- 
lected, for Mr. A. C. Bartlett, of Chicago, 
one year ago placed eight libraries in 
Arizona, following them up with eight 
more in 1902. These libraries are made 
up of new and choice books; each case is 
different and each has a well printed cat- 
alogue. Mr. Bartlett places his libraries 
near country schoolhouses in the care of 
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intelligent families, who take interest in 
seeing that every person has a fair chance 
at them. 

This form of helping people to a higher 
knowledge of the great, good, and pleas- 
ant things of life appeals in an unusual 
degree to sympathetic, cultivated men and 
women, and traveling libraries from such 
sources are likely to increase very rapidly 
in the future. Truly, we are coming to 
believe with Carlyle, that the only true 
university is a collection of books; and 
with Stevenson that books are a sort of 
circulating letter from one friend to an- 
other. 

It is said the men of Maine followed the 
pine tree westward ; and indeed the native 
population of our great Northwest seems 
made up of New Englanders, who carried 
with them their reverence for books and 
the public schools. So highly developed 
is the library spirit in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, I scarcely can see how in these 
states anyone can keep a private library 
without lock and key, or a magazine, ex- 
cept by nailing it down. From the babies 
who give their picture books, to the boys 
and girls who give their Youth’s Compan- 
ion and St. Nicholas, to the grown people 
who give everything, the watchword seems 
to be, “If you have a book, pass it along.” 

Minnesota gives its commission $7,500 
per year, which the legislature last year 
was asked to increase to $10,000. The 
traveling library movement in Wisconsin 
deserves a chapter by itself, for the work 
of its private citizens and its free library 
commission has been the inspiration for 
nearly every remaining state. The Wiscon- 
sin commission was wise enough to place 
its secretary, an organizer, an instructor, 
their three assistants and an art director 
(for the picture traveling libraries) upon 
salaries, thus enabling them to devote their 
entire time to the work. The results of this 
policy in liberal library laws, the amazing 
numbers of free public libraries started, 
and the marvelous system of traveling 
libraries forming a network over the state, 
will in time cause Wisconsin to rank sec- 


ond only to Massachusetts in the free dis- 
tribution of books. 

A detailed account of the work done by 
these paid workers and the hosts of volun- 





DE LAMAR, IDAHO, 


A traveling library station. 


teers cannot be given here. The organizer 
and instructor follow up the traveling 
libraries and talk upon means and meth- 
ods. Lectures with lantern slides are 
given, exhibitions of pictures are held, the 
desire for a permanent library is formed, 
and in time it comes. They visit library 
stations to see if the librarian by a simple 
process of “freeze-out” is not keeping the 
books for his or her special friends. Local 
workers are visited and encouraged and 
shown the best methods of reaching the 
people. Frequent district meetings of li- 
brary workers are called, and the interest 
in these district meetings sends librarians 
driving thirty and forty miles when the 
thermometer registers an incredible num- 
ber of degrees below zero. The profes- 
sional librarians are so keenly interested in 
the work that they lend their aid by visit- 
ing schools and talking to the children 
upon books, reading stories, and showing 
them pictures. One young woman faced 
a sleety blizzard to drive six miles in the 
evening to give an exhibition of pictures 
to a Polish colony. The schoolhouse 
where the talk was given was filled with 
eager listeners. These pictures, cheap, 
but good copies of famous paintings, are 
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mounted upon gray cardboard with loops 
to hang them by. Many of them are 
loaned to schools and clubs upon the same 
terms as are the libraries, and the people 
crave them quite as much as the books. 
Northern Wisconsin has a library asso- 
ciation of its own, to meet the especial re- 
quirements of the large numbers of Sean- 
Poles, Russians, 
Finns, Swiss, Hollanders, Syrians, Bo- 


dinavians, Germans, 
hemians, Italians and Indians forming a 
the population. 
Scarcely one of these people reads a word 
of English, and it is only through their 
children that they can be reached. But 
reached they are; and the problem of 
making good Americans of these diverse 
elements does not seem so difficult when 
we are told the story of a Polish boy, who 
was given a book in his own language to 


large proportion of 


take home, in hope that his parents might 
be interested. It was returned the next 
day with the remark, “I want a book about 
> Emily Dickinson must 
have had such a boy in mind when she 
wrote, 


our own country.’ 


“Tle ate and drank the precious words, 

His spirit grew robust, 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust; 

He danced along the dingy ways, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings !” 


All reports from these people show the 
greatest desire for books relating to our 
Civil Wars. The 
school children take them home and read 
them to their parents, translating as they 


Revolutionary and 


read. Appreciation of friendly interest is 
shown by many gifts of books in all their 
various languages to the public libraries 
over the state. libraries are 
very rich in Scandinavian, German and 


Wisconsin 


Polish books. 
The first traveling libraries in Wiscon- 
sin were sent out in 1896 by the Hon. J. 


H. Stout, of Menominee. He confined his 


efforts to his own county of Dunn, which, 
with an area two-thirds that of Rhode 
Island, had in 1897 a population of less 
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than 25,000, 16,000 of whom lived at the 
county seat. Much of the soil was poor 
and sandy, and the land was stripped of 
most of its forests, while the people were 
as poor as the soil they lived upon. Mr. 
Stout first adventured 500 books, which 
were subdivided into lots of thirty each, 
ten of them juvenile, packed in the travel- 
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ing cases previously described. Every 
crevice was filled with the magazines show- 
ered upon Mr. Stout by interested friends. 
He then notified the residents of Dunn 
county that these books would be sent to 
those first applying and complying with 
the following conditions, viz.: to designate 
a proper place for the books to be kept, to 
appoint one of their number as librarian, 
to permit the freest access to them, and 
to*pay one dollar for each case sent. This 
fee, which was charged more from a desire 
to make the people feel a personal interest 
and responsibility, covered transportation 
charges, repairing, and cost of new books. 

These new and choice books were so 
popular that Mr. Stout soon had thirty- 
seven libraries in the county, which were 
placed in stores,, postoffices, homes, and 
other places where people gathered. Girls 
have been known to ride forty miles alone 
to exchange a book or get a magazine. 
Much gratitude is manifested and pride 
shown in these libraries, while the moral 
betterment in many settlements and lum- 
ber camps was very noticeable. 
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Each year Mr. Stout brings all the vol- 
unteer librarians to Menominee, where 
they are royally entertained as his guests. 
The best librarians in the state are there 
to talk to them on the best methods of 
reaching the people. The year’s work is 
discussed and failures explained, art ex- 
hibitions 
is provided for their pleasure. 

Mr. J. D. Witter, of Grand Rapids, is 
doing for his county of Wood precisely 
the same work Mr. Stout is doing for 
Dunn county. Like Mr. Stout, Mr. Bart- 
lett and others, he sends only the best of 
new and interesting books. Let the men 
or women who hope to achieve merit by 


are given, and the best music 


clearing libraries and attics of a lot of 
fusty old books to send to backwoodsmen 
inealculable 
harm, for the person who reads one such 
A trained li- 
brarian truly says that one who loves books 


beware. They are doing 


Look never takes a second. 





will read anything rather than not read 
at all. Not so the untrained reader; only 
the best holds his attention. Starting 
with fifteen libraries of thirty volumes 
each, Mr. Witter has gradually incréased 
the number until he now has 1,300 vol- 
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umes in the field, with a total circulation 
since 1896 of 13,792 volumes. 

Mr. Joseph Dessert, of Mosinee, circu- 
lates 500 
camps, while clubs and individuals have 
from one to a half-dozen libraries which 
are placed at points of special need. 

One city library in Wisconsin has cases 
holding fifteen books which the farmers 
are requested to call for and use for them- 
selves and neighbors. Wisconsin has an 
area nearly equal to that of New England, 
yet the library spirit of its people is cov- 
ering the state with a mantle of books. 
If we believe with the Ohio State Federa- 
tion that “The free library is the hand- 
maid of the public school in promoting 


volumes among his lumber 


intelligence among the people,” then the 
inhabitants of the Badger State should 
take high rank in intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

The traveling library work of the rail- 
road and express companies is full of in- 
terest. They aim, however, to supply only 
their own employes. Of the roads prom- 
inent in this work, the Boston and Albany 
sent out the first library, in 1869. 

The Baltimore and Ohio, with a cir- 
culation last year of nearly 50,000 vol- 
umes, carries books over a system 3,000 
miles long, and the average time from the 
placing of an order until the book is in 
the borrower’s hands is twenty-four hours. 
Since the work was started in 1885, nearly 
500,000 books have been loaned employes. 

The Seaboard Air Line through the ar- 
duous labors of its volunteer librarian, 
Mrs. E. B. Heard, is doing a good work 
for the mental development of the people 
along its road. Its books are free to all 
whether employes or not. Last year this 
road offered prizes of permanent libraries 
to those schools which showed the most 
and inward adornment of the 
schoolhouses. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railroad not only supplies its em- 
ployes with books, but maintains a reading 
room for them in Nashville which in 1900 
was visited by 23,000 railroad men. 
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The railroad branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
of New York City cares for the employes 
of the New York Central Railroad. 

In 1898 in twenty states there were 
thirty-seven systems of traveling libraries. 
Among those whose work is little known 
by the world is that of the commission in 
Washington, D. C., which supplies books 
to the men who care for the canal boats 
that tie up each winter in the Cumberland 
Mountains. 

The Quakers of Philadelphia keep up 
a brisk circulation of libraries among their 
First Day schools; and herein, I think, 
lies the solution of the problem of how to 
keep country Sunday-schools supplied with 
fresh reading matter. 

The traveling men of the middle West 
have a system of traveling libraries suited 
to their peculiar needs. Cases containing 
300 volumes each are placed in one leading 
hotel of each city on the circuit. A book 
charged to a borrower in one city is re- 
turnable to any other library on the cir- 
cuit, and another drawn in its place. 

The theme is endless; but the Aberdeen 
Association of Winnipeg, Manitoba, must 


not be forgotten. The association was 





PARKER, DUNN COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 


Traveling Library in Millinery Shop. 


suggested in 1890 by Lady Aberdeen, who 
was much moved by the isolated lives led 
by the pioneers of the Canadian North- 
west. The object of the association was to 


send reading matter each month. The 
postage soon grew so heavy that seeing 
the good resulting from the work, the 
postmaster-general permitted free carriage 
to the Aberdeen matter. So overwhelm- 
ing were the requests poured in upon these 
ladies that every possible source of supply 
was drawn upon in Canada and the Brit- 
ish Isles. A London branch, with Lady 
Dufferin as its president, has rooms in the 
Imperial Institute for sorting and packing 
British steamships 
earry the boxes free, and the Canadian 
railways furnish transportation. In 1901, 
eighty-six cases were received from Great 
Britain containing 25,000 books, 23,000 
magazines, and 25,000 illustrated papers. 
Last year 20,000 parcels averaging five 
pounds each were sent to 8,000 people, 
who are pledged to pass it along. Owing 
to the climate the majority of stations can 


the contributions. 


be reached only nine months in the year. 
At Christmas the association aims to send 
the children picture books to keep. Flower 
seeds are added to each case once a year, 
and liberal prizes offered for the best 
essay upon their culture. One woman 
bought a pig with her prize money. Lady 
Aberdeen added paint boxes and colored 
chalks that gave much joy. There are 
many branches of this association through 
Canada, all doing the same noble work. 

Traveling libraries go everywhere. To 
life-saving stations, to lonely lighthouses, 
to army barracks, to fire departments, to 
the home reading circles in the tenement 
districts of our great cities. The Hamp- 
ton students carry them back to read to 
interested groups of their own people. 
One woman’s club in Philadelphia has 
one case of books on forestry that is sent 
all over the state. The University Exten- 
sion libraries are too well known to need 
mention here. They, and the new move- 
ment in parks and county libraries, are 
outside the province of this paper. Nor 
have we more than mentioned the travel- 
ing picture libraries which are doing much 
to set a right standard in art. 
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CHILDREN AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


EDITED BY ALICE G. M’CLOSKEY 


Cornell University Bureau of Nature Study 


N THE hills the leaves are color- 
Wing. Gradually the summer 
greens are turning to red and 
gold. The October haze is on the 
fields. ‘The sky is near. Still- 
ness is in the air. The year is ripe. I 
see the pageant along the countryside, like 
a procession stretching away to paradise. 
There are kings and queens in purple and 
silver and gold. There are people in 
green and buff and brown. There are 
children in red and pink and yellow. My 
eyes are drunk with color. 

Over the fields and in the swamps I 
wander. I smell the weedy odor of the 
Indian summer. Yellow and _ fiery-red 
are the maples. Red and morocco-red are 





the oaks. Nut-brown are the beeches. 
Straw-yellow are the grasses, and brown 
and sere are the weeds. Each kind has its 
color. 

And yet there are colors on the maple in 
the meadow and other colors on the maple 
on the hill. The oak on one side of my 
doorway is maroon-red and that on the 
other side is veiny-yellow, and they. have 
been the same in all the Octobers in 
which I have loved them. Each plant has 
its color. 

Floating, sailing, turning, the autumn 
leaves drop one by one. Content I sit in 
silence, and let the colors fill my soul. 
—L. H. Bailey, in Nature Study Quar- 
terly. 





“I love these little children and it is no 
small thing when they who are so fresh 
from God love us.” 

—Charies Dickens. 


The Nature Study Department in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN this year will be for all 
who love little children and who would 
help them to lead better and happier lives. 
With the co-operation of parents and 
teachers we hope to take thousands of 
young people into the great out-of-doors, 
and teach them some of the interesting 
things that are waiting for them there. 

For some time we have been trying to 
formulate a plan by which we can reach 
little folks and give them an interest in 
definite outdoor study. From experience 
we have learned that this is more easily 
accomplished through a publication de- 
signed especially for children. We have 
been fortunate in being able to make ar- 


rangements this year to carry on a “cor- 
respondence course” in Nature Study in 
Pets and Animals. This is an illustrated 
children’s magazine, which will now con- 
tain the Chautauqua Junior Naturalist 
Club lessons and other special material 
from “Uncle John” and his friends. The 
whole magazine will cost no more than 
we were obliged to ask for the lessons 
alone last year. 
We want the young people to organize 
Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs in 
every state in the Union. Full directions 
for organizing and conducting the clubs 
are given in Pets and Animals for Septem- 
ber, and the first of the monthly lessons 
for the members will appear in the Octo- 
ber issue. We need the help of mothers 
and teachers in starting the work. We 
hope that they will respond to our call. 
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Children should be encouraged in this 
line of study, for it means much in their 
spiritual, intellectual and physical train- 
ing. 

In the directions for organizing the 
clubs we speak of the payment of dues, 
not in money but in letters which are to be 
sent to “Uncle John” Spencer of Cornell 
University. Many youngsters object to 
writing letters, so it will be well not to 
make this feature of the club too promi- 
nent at first. 
winning the hearts of little folks and it 


“Unele John” has a way of 


will not be long before they will want to 
write to him of their successes and failures 
in-outdoor study. Association with na- 
ture arouses the spirit of inquiry and the 
number of “dues” will increase rapidly 
Hundreds of 
teachers in New York State assure us that 
the letters to “Uncle John” are exceeding- 
ly helpful in language lessons, and that 


as the year advances. 


the young people really enjoy writing 
them. 

We know that there are many people 
having children’s interests at heart, who 
would like to help the children in outdoor 
study, but they feel incompetent because 
of the lack of special training for the 
work. Inspire the children to teach you 
and note the results at the close of the 
year. Your sincere interest will give the 
necessary inspiration. Little folks have 
taught me more in Nature Study than I 
have ever taught them, and I measure my 
success not so much by what I give as by 
what I receive. 

The first lesson, “A Home for Friendly 
Little Neighbors,” 
for October, strikes the keynote of the 
We shall study 
life, not collections of dead specimens. 
We hope that every home and every school- 
room will have a terrarium, “a confined 


in Pets and Animals 


work for the coming year. 


bit of earth on which things live and 
grow.” It need not be so weil made as 
the one shown herewith. 
crate, entirely enclosed by means of fine 
wire netting, will do, or even 22 ordinary 


An old berry 


insect cage. 


One of the most delightful afternoons 
in my life was spent in stocking a terrar- 
ium. We, a few gay little people and I, 
did all the work, or, to be more accurate, 
had all the fun. 
hottom for drainage and covered them 
with soil. 


We put stones in the 


Then we made a carpet of 
moss, the prettiest bits that the forest floor 
could give us. What a happy time it 
was and how those children grew out there 
in the woods! 

There is one difficulty that we meet 
even among the most willing of our help- 
ers. This is the decided lack of enthu- 
siasm with which they receive caterpillars, 
salamanders (lizards) and the like from 
the hands of interested Junior Naturalists. 
I can sympathize with this feeling of prej- 
udice that many of my sex hold toward 
some of our little outdoor brothers, for it 
was strongly developed in my own nature. 
It can be overcome, however, and I feel 
proud of the fact that I now enjoy the 
companionship of little creatures that in 
times gone by were repulsive to me. The 














A SHOWER FOR THE FRIENDLY LITTLE NEIGHBORS, 
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first step in the right direction is to con- 
trol any outward expression of dislike. If 
a child brings a salamander to you sug- 
gest that he put it into the terrarium. 
Then watch it every day. The little crea- 
ture will soon win its way and you will 
find yourself ready to take it into your 
hand before a month has passed. 

We should like to hear from all parents 
and teachers who make an effort to have a 
terrarium in the school or home. It will 
be an inspiration to us to keep in touch 
with all who extend a helping hand to pro- 
mote the growth of nature knowledge. 

Address all letters to Alice G. Me- 
Closkey, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA JUNIOR NATURALIST CLUBS. 


The Chautauqua Naturalist 
Clubs, organized for the first time last 
year, have proved such an important de- 


Junior 


velopment that it becomes necessary to ar- 
range to meet the wants of a much larger 





clientage than could be served by the ex- 
perimental methods: with which THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN began. Therefore, in con- 
nection with the Chautauqua Junior Na- 
turalist work, this Nature Study depart- 
ment has been inaugurated in Tue CHav- 
TAUQUAN. It will supplement the Junior 
Naturalist lessons, from month to month, 
for the benefit of parents and teachers of 
the children. The material will 
from the same source as the lessons which 
have become famous. The combination 
of helps for the parent and teacher in 
Tne CHAUTAUQUAN and Junior Natural- 
ist lessons in a juvenile magazine is doubly 


come 


strong and meets the demands of the hour 
for practical nature study in the school 
and the home. Full particulars of how to 
form Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs 
and special terms for Tne CiauTAUQUAN 
and the Junior Naturalist lesson material, 
will be found on advertising pages of this 


issue. 


PRIZES FOR TRUE STORIES OF HEROIC LIVING. 


Do you know of a typical life of service 
to humanity? THe CHAUTAUQUAN wants 
to secure true short stories of this kind. 
Such stories will emphasize the Chautau- 
qua ideal of social service as distinguished 
from military prowess or success measured 
by money getting. 

Chautauqua records are full of inciden- 
tal evidences of heroic everyday living; if 
the facts were written out in detail they 
could not fail to interest and help others. 

Among your acquaintances display of 
moral heroism must have impressed itself 
upon you; tell the story as you know it. 


Who has sacrificed the most in order te 
better the life of your community? *— 

Have fire, flood or pestilence developed 
qualities of character which deserve more 
than passing notice ? 

These are mere suggestions of types of 
heroism to which Tue CHauTauQuan de- 
sires to give publicity. Real names of 
persons need not be used in telling the 
stories. 

Some of the stories will be published 
month. For the best story each 
month not exceeding 1,000 words THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN will award a prize of $10. 


every 
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UTLINES, Programs, Helps and Hints for Chautauqua 
Circles; Civic Improvement Associations; Reading Clubs; 


Current Events Clubs; 


Women’s Clubs; 


Historical and 


Literary Clubs, Domestic Science, Arts and Crafts, and Nature 


Study Organizations, etc. 








The Round Table in THe CHautav- 
QuAN this month is larger than it has been 
heretofore, but it is not as large as it is 
to be. We have the heartiest co-operation 
of a multitude of live organizations in 
planning for representation at The Round 
Table, itt order to help the greatest pos- 
sible number of persons who seek to render 
intelligent social service. How things have 
been done and definite programs for doing 
things have the right of way. 

A ST. PAUL CIVIC CREED. 

We believe in Manual Training, Chil- 
dren’s Playgrounds, Dollar Gas,a Woman’s 
Club House, a Municipal Lighting Plant, 
Public Baths for Winter and Summer, 
more cars on the Grand Avenue line, less 
Smoke, more money for Parks, more 
money for schools, taxation of Franchises, 
an Eight Hour Day for everybody but our- 
selves—we work fourteen—the preserva- 
tion of the forests, and in the inalienable 
right of every school child to a whole seat, 
clean air, abundance of light, tasteful sur- 
roundings and a bath if necessary. 

We believe that school buildings are not 
necessarily blots upon the landscape. We 
believe that they belong to the people and 
should be used by them outside of school 
hours. We believe that our Health Com- 
missioner is the “best ever,” that our City 
Engineer is all right, that Hermann the 
Magician isn’t in it with our City Comp- 
troiler when itcomes to balancing accounts. 
We believe we have a Mayor. We believe 
there are honest Aldermen. We believe 
that we have discovered three. We are 
holding our breath until we are sure. We 
believe that an ounce of Work is worth a 
pound of Talk. We believe in our Town; 
in its future and in its present. We be- 
lieve in ourselves as among its most en- 





S Promise: 


Co refrain from littering public 
places, 


To keep my yard clean; 


Co protect birds, trees, flowers, and 
_ all useful plants; 


To do all 3 can to make our city 
clean and attractive. 


a 


Gddress 











PLEDGE OF THE CLEAN CITY LEAGUE, CHICAGO 


lightened, disinterested, consciertious, 
public-spirited citizens —From the Cal- 
endar of The Woman’s Civic League of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


= 


THE MODEL CITY AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPO- 
SITION. 

The Municipal Art and Science Exhibit 
of the St. Louis World’s Fair, generally 
spoken of in the daily papers as “The 
Model City,” will be a demonstration of the 
utility of beauty—not a great monumen- 
tal spectacle like the Court of Honor at 
all World’s Fairs—but a little midway 
concession covering at most five or ten 
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Third. 


PRIZE DESIGNS FOR AN ISLE OF SAFETY 


acres in which many of the more frequent 
municipal problems will be solved. It 
will be a compact exhibit, showing in all 
cases that by the grouping of public con- 
veniences congestion in populous quarters 
may be in a measure averted, and the con- 
veniences themselves may be consistently 
multiplied and improved without tearing 
down new work and ripping-up well-paved 
streets. It will contain, among other 
things, a gallery full of plans, photo- 
graphs, and plaster models of executed de- 
signs that have been carried out in all 
parts of the world:—to quote the Boston 
Herald, “it will give that occasion (the 
Exposition) pre-eminence among affairs 
of this kind in promoting a movement of 
vital consequence to the well-being of civ- 
ilization.”—-A. H. Kelsey, at Chautauqua. 


=v 
PRIZE DESIGNS FOR AN “ISLE OF SAFETY.” 


Editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

DEAR Sir:—I send you herewith photo- 
graphs of the designs which took the first, 
second and third prizes in the competition 
for an electrolier on an “isle of safety” re- 
cently held by the Municipal Art Society. 

First prize, $500.00, Victor A. Ciani, 3 
West Fifteenth street, New York. 

Second Prize, $100.00, Henrik Wallin, 32 
Liberty street, New York. 

Third prize, $50.00, Wilkenson & Magon- 
igle, 156 Fifth avenue. 





The idea of the “Isle of Safety” is to divide 
traffic so that there may be established in 
this country the custom existing in cities of 
the Old World of keeping to the right of 
the road. The safety of foot passengers is 
greatly increased by the introduction of the 
“Isle of Safety” in cities. It is, moreover, 
the object of the society, while studying ¢he 
utilitarian necessities of the city, at the 
same time to introduce a public fixture 
which will be an object of beauty and ad- 
miration. 

The “Isle of Safety” already exists in a 
rudimentary form in this city. When West 
street was widened, it was soon discovered 
that the lives of foot passengers were en- 
dangered by reckless driving. It became 
necessary to provide some means of safety, 
and temporary “Isles of Safety” were intro- 
duced, as, for example, at the Erie railway 
station, at the foot of Chambers street. 
There wooden “Isles of Safety,” with the 
necessary guard rails to prevent the trucks 
from encroaching, have been fastened to the 
asphalt, and in congested hours they are a 
source of great convenience to the traveling 
public. The “Isles of Safety” introduced in 
the avenue and uptown sections of the city 
would of necessity be long and narrow, in 
order to take as little from the width of the 
avenue as possible. An idea of what is in- 
tended may be obtained any day in the late 
afternoon by going to Twenty-third street 
and Fifth avenue, where one may see a 
policeman in the middle of the street divid- 
ing the traffic to the right and left and acting 
as a human “Isle of Safety” for the foot pas- 
sengers who desire to cross at intervals. 
Other congested points under consideration 
by the society are at Fourteenth street and 
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Fifth avenue and Thirty-fourth street and 
Fifth avenue and Forty-second street and 
rifth avenue. It is thought that if such 
a scheme as is proposed by the Municipal 
Art Society should prove successful it would 
be possible as traffic congested to carry the 
system to the minor streets. 

“Isles of Safety” have been used in Europe 
for the last twenty years, in Paris, Vienna, 
Budapest—in fact, in all continental cities of 
importance. Yours truly, 

FREDERICK S. LAMB, 
Secretary. 
The Municipal Art Society of New York. 


<= 
PUBLIC BEAUTY WEEK AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


“Public Beauty Week” at Chautauqua, 
August 18-24, included these program 
features: “Education and Democracy” 
and “Washington, Old and New” by Pro- 
fessor Charles Zueblin (University of 
Chicago and President American League 
for Civic Improvement) ; “The Municipal 
Art and Science Exhibit at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair” by Albert Kelsey ( Ex-presi- 
dent Architectural League of America) ; 
“How the Children May Help” by John 
W. Spencer (Cornell University and Chau- 
tauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs); “Im- 
provement Work as Related to Good City 
Government” by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
(President American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association, and Secretary National 
Municipal League); “Rural Improve- 
mept” by Louise Klein Miller (Dean of 
Lowthorpe School of Horticulture and 
Landscape Gardening); “Chautauqua 
Circles as Improvement Centers” by Frank 
Chapin Bray (Editor Tue Cnavutav- 
QUAN). 

Mr.E. G. Routzahn, Secretary of the 
American League for Civic Improvement, 
gave a series of afternoon stereopticon ad- 
dresses illustrating “Civic Improvement, 
Before and After;”,“Beauty in the Street,” 
ete. Public Beauty Conferences were also 
held at five o’clock every day. These be- 
gan with a conference on “Woman’s Work 
for Civic Betterment” in which Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, president of the 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
Caroline Leech, of Louisville, Ky., and 
Mrs. Noble Prentis, of Topeka, Kans., 
took part. 

On Grange Day, which closed the week, 
S. F. Nixon, Speaker of the New York 
State Assembly, gave a lecture on “The 
State and the Farmer,” and Miss Martha 
Van Rensselaer, of Cornell University, 
conducted a conference on “Farm Life and 
Its Possibilities.” 
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Great interest was aroused by these 
special features. The erection of a per- 
manent Grange headquarters at Chautau- 
qua is under way, and a general architec- 
tural and landscape plan for “Chautau- 
qua for the next Fifty Years” has been 
projected. Next year it is hoped that 
several national organizations will hold 
conventions at Chautauqua during the sea- 


son. 
as 


PARK AND OUTDOOR ART CONVENTION. 


The sixth annual convention of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Associa- 
tion, held in Boston, August 5-8, offered a 
rich program. Besides the technical pa- 
pers for park commissioners, the most 
notable addresses were given on “Popular 
Utilization of Public Reservations,” by 
President Charles W. Eliot (of Harvard) ; 
“State Forest Reservations,” Mira Loyd 
Dock (member of Pennsylvania’s forestry 
commission ) ; “School Garden Movement,” 
by Dick J. Crosby (Department of Agri- 
culture) ; “Water as an Effective Factor of 
Municipal Art,” by Albert Kelsey; “Pub- 
lie Beauty and Good City Government,” 
by Clinton Rogers Woodruff; “ Relation 
of Parks to City Plans,” by Sylvester 
Baxter; and “ What is Municipal Art?” 
by Charles Mulford Robinson (author of 
“Improvement of Towns and Cities’). 

At an “experience meeting” Dr. Josiah 
Strong represented the League for Social 
Service; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, the 
National Municipal League; Frank Cha- 
pin Bray, the American League for Civic 
Improvement; H. K. Bush-Brown, the 
Architectural League of America. These 
representatives, by resolution of the con- 
vention, were appointed members of a 
committee on “federation, affiliation, or 
union of kindred bodies.” 

The following officers were elected: 


President, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of 
Philadelphia; vice-presidents, W. Ormiston 
Roy, of Montreal, Canada; Charles.W. Gar- 
field, of Grand Rapids; Mrs. Herman J. 
Hall, of Chicago; Dick J. Crosby, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John C. Olmstead, of Brook- 
line; Warren H. Manning, of Boston; secre- 
tary, Charles Mulford Robinson, of Roches- 
ter, New York; treasurer, O. C. Simonds, of 
Chicago. 


The Women’s Auxiliary, which con- 
tributed greatly to the popular side of the 
convention, elected these officers: 


President, Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chi- 
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cago; vice-presidents, Mrs. Pierpont Ed- 
wards Dutcher, of Milwaukee, and Miss 
Margrethe Koefoed Christensen, of Louis- 
ville; secretary, Miss Jessie Gardner, of 
Chicago; treasurer, Mrs. Mary Morton Ke- 
hew, of Boston. ZS 


The next convention is to be held in 
Buffalo, with one day’s session at Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 


<= 


PARKS AS A SOCIAL SAFEGUARD. 


I have spoken of the utilization of pub- 
lic reservations as if they were to be ex- 
pected to yield only health and enjoy- 


ment and improved power of perception ; 


but I should deal with the subject very 
imperfectly if I did not point out that 
the right utilization of public reservations 
is a strong agency for promoting public 
morality and a high standard of family 
life. It is a safeguard for society to pro- 
vide means of pleasure for men, women 
and children together. The pleasures 
men share with their wives and children 


are apt to be safer pleasures than those. 


they take by themselves. In pleasures 
thus shared there is much less likelihood 
of coarseness or excess or careless selfish- 
ness. They cultivate _considerateness, 
gentleness, and tenderness towards the 
young or the feeble. The appropriate 
pleasures of forest reservations or country 
parks are all cheering, refining, and cleans- 
ing; they are soothing and uplifting; 
they separate city men and women from 
the squalor, tumult and transitoriness of 
the human anthill, and bring them face to 
face with things calm, lovely, grand, and 
enduring. At the park and the beach men 
and women can lift up their eyes to the 
hills and the sky, or look off to the in- 
finite verge of-ocean, or come face to face 
with some of the endless varieties of 
beauty in color, form, and texture with 
which the surface of the earth is decked. 
It is, then, for the elevation of human 
nature on its every side that the better 
utilization of public reservations is to be 
urged. It has been the lot of the present 
generation to select for the urban popula- 
tions of the present and the future many 
of these great treasures. It will be for 
future generations to maintain, enlarge, 
and to adorn them, and to develop among 
the people a greater power of enjoying 
them.—President Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


It is announced that the University of 
Michigan will offer a course of study in 
Rural Sociology during the coming college 
year. The course of lectures will cover the 
social phases of farm life, including farmers’ 
organizations, agricultural education, the 
relation of church and rural schools to the 
community, influence of telephones and rural 
mail delivery, and farm economics under 
changed conditions. 

The Twentieth Century Club of. Helena, 
Montana, has assisted in improving the 
school house grounds this summer. Local 
firms and the water company helped the 
club to furnish hose, garden implements, 
water, fertilizers, whitewash, vines, and 
plants. The school board purchased a lawn 
mower, and employed the janitor during the 
summer. : 

The Dayton, Ohio, Y. M. C. A. is organiz- 
ing a Chautauqua Reading Circle to take up 
the regular C. L. S. C. readings for the year. 
This association will also form a Home Read- 
ing Club for traveling men and others who 
cannot attend regular club sessions. The 
regular course will be followed with one or 
two rallies during the year. Other special 
plans have been made to arouse and keep 
up interest. 

The young women of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Dayton, one of the oldest 
of the kind in the country, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Clayton, who served for several 
weeks at the Chautauqua Women’s Christian 
Association headquarters, will organize a 
Chautauqua Reading Circle as one of the 
educational features of the year. 

Municipal Affairs for June, 1902, contains 
a very valuable collection of articles on 
“Home Rule for Cities,” covering “Legisla- 
tive Interference in New York,” “The Penn- 
sylvania Rippers,’ “Rural Domination of 
Cities in Connecticut,” “Home Rule in Ohio,” 
“Local Self-Government in Illinois,” “Kaiser 
versus the Berlin Council.” : 

The annual exhibit of the Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Society of Arts and Crafts was 
held this year in the village room built as a 
memorial to the late postmistress of the 
town. The exhibit included needle-work, 
basket-work, dyeing and weaving of rugs, 
work in metals and enamels, and hand-made 
furniture. The revival of industry which 
has made over this village is a remarkable 
instance of what can be done in a small town 
if there is a will to undertake it. ‘ 


An Arts and Crafts Village is being estab- 
lished at Chautauqua, New York, as a result 
of the great interest aroused by “Ye Arts 
and Crafts Shop” during the summer season. 
Mr. H. J. Baker, principal of High School 
Manual Training in Buffalo, had charge of 
the Summer School of Arts and Crafts. Mr. 
Baker has resigned his position in Buffalo 
and has moved to Chautauqua to build and 
manage the Arts and Crafts Village through- 
out the year. 

Articles on “The Revival of the Crafts,” 
“Jewelry Designing,” “Pottery,” and “The 
Manufacture of Cut Glass,” are grouped in 
Current Literature for September, 1902. 
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CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAM. 


PART I. 


Paper: The Traveling Library as a Civic 
Pioneer—How it may prepare the way 
for improvement efforts. 

Readings: (a) From “Letters from Moun- 
tain Librarians.” (Send ten cents for 
“Annual Report of the Traveling Li- 
brary in the Mountains of Kentucky.” 
Address American League for Civic 
Improvement, Springfield, Ohio, or 
Mrs. C. P. Barnes, Louisville, Ky.) 
(b) From “The Traveling Library as a 
Civilizing Force.” (Tue CHAUTAUQUAN 
for October, 1902), and “How Chau- 
‘tauqua Circles Have Promoted Pub- 
lic Libraries.” (Tue CHAUTAUQUAN 
May, 1901, and May, 1902). 

Paper: Traveling Libraries in Our Own 
State. (Address State Librarian, Su- 


perintendent of public instruction, and 
federation of women’s clubs for re- 
ports and particulars). 

PART IL. 

Symposium: First Steps in Civic Progress. 
(a) A Reading or Study Club for the 
purpose of creating an Intelligent Lo- 
cal Constituency. (b) A Civic Pro- 
gram—a comprehensive, correlated, 
concise, prophetic statement of desir- 
able local improvements. (c) A 
Broad-Spirited and Representative Or- 
ganization. (d) A Campaign of Edu- 
cation—Lectures, meetings, _ litera- 
ture, the press. 

Observations: The Local Civic Program— 
Members contributing written sugges- 
tions for making up a local “program 
of civic betterment.” 


= 
CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


DOMESTIC. 


1. Roll-call: Answer to snap question, Who 
are the present members of the United 
States Supreme Court? 

2. Papers: (a) Digest of Republican and 
Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Books. (b) What do we mean by 
Freedom. of Teaching? (c) Strikes 
and the Interests of the Public. (d) 
Prosperity and the Cost of Living. 
(e) Foundations ‘of Great Britain’s 
Trade Policy. 

3. Readings: (a) From “J ritish Imperial 
Foundations,” (Tue CHAUTAUQUAN for 
October, 1902). (b) From Kidd’s 
“Western Civilization.” (c) From 
Patten’s “The Theory of Prosperity.” 
(d) From “Strikes and the Public 
Welfare,” by John Handiboe (Nerth 
American Review for July, 1902). 

4. Discussion: Appoint two persons to 
present the operators’ and the miners’ 
side of the anthracite coal strike. 
Then allow three minute speeches on 
How to End the Strike. 


FOREIGN. 

1. Roll-call: Answered by brief sketches 
of Famous Poles. 

2. Papers: (a) The History of Volcanic 
Disasters. (b) American Diplomacy 
and the Vatican. (c) Significance of 
the Reconstruction of the British Cab- 
inet. (d) The Coronation of King Ed- 
ward and after. (e) Character Sketch 
of the late James J. J. Tissot, painter. 


3. Reading: (a) From “Political and Eco- 
nomic Situation in Columbia,” by E. A. 
Morales, (North American Review for 
September, 1902). (b) From “The 
Polish Threshold of Russia,” (THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for October, 1902). 
(c) From “The Sultan of Turkey,” 
by Ray Stannard Baker, (7he Outlook 
for September 6, 1902). (d) From 
“The Creator of Industrial Japan,” 
(Review of Reviews, September, 1902). 


4. Discussion: What is the Use of an In- 
ternational Conference on Trusts as 
Proposed by the Tsar of Russia? 


[See also ‘‘ News Summary,” page 112, and “Saxon and Slav” references in suggestive programs for local 


= 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


circles, page 87. } 


The following programs are intended for 
circles and literary clubs desiring to give 
special study to the “Reading Journey 
Though Russia,” which begins in this issue 
of Tue CHAUTAUQUAN and ends in June. 

The affairs of Poland have been so closely 
associated with those of Russia that much 
of interest relative to Poland will be found 
in various works on Russia. “Rambaud’s 
“History of Russia” is strongly recom- 
mended for its clear and condensed state- 
ments of Polish affairs. See also the bibliog- 
raphy following the Reading Journey ar- 
ticle. In addition to the subjects brought 


out in the following programs other interest- 
ing topics which will repay investigation 


are: The influence of the Roman Church 

in Poland. The extent of the Protestant 

Reformation in Poland. Art and Architec- 

ture of Poland. The position of the Jews. 

The Universities. How Germany governs 

Poland. 

First Week. 

1. Roll Call: Answered by facts concern- 
ing the material resources of Poland 
to-day or by summing up each of the 
first seven paragraphs of the article 
in the Reading Journey. 

2. Paper: The great political divisions of 
Polish history and their significance. 
(See pages 349 and 359 'n “The Story 
of Poland,” also Encyclopedia Britan- 
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nica). This general paper should be’ 
supplemented by the briefer reports 
to follow. 


3. Brief Reports: Casimir the Great, Jag- 
iello, Jadwiga, Henry III. 
4. Pronunciation match on Polish proper 


names. (See list in Round Table also 
on page 46.) 
5. Readings: Selection from “The Story of 


Poland” pages 330-1 describing Polish 
life among the nobility in the 17th 


century. (See also article in British 
Quarterly). Also “Poland” by Victor 
Hugo in Lonegfellow’s “Poems of 
Places. Russia.” 


Second Week. 

1. Paper: Henry Sienkiewicz (see “A Visit 
to Sienkiewicz,” The Outlook, August 
3, 1901). 

. Map Review: Showing extent of Poland 

at different periods. 

3. Roll Call: Answered by each pronounc- 
ing five Polish names previously as- 
signed and selected from “With Fire 
and Sword.” 

4. Paper: The story of 

Swerd.” 

. Brief oral descriptions of the chief char- 

acters in the above book. 

6. Reading: The death of Pan Longin. See 
“With Fire and Sword.” Chap. LX. 

Third Week. 

1. Papers: Stephen Batory (See Britannica, 
“The Story of Poland” and Rambaud’s 
“History of Russia’). The Social and 
Political Organization of Poland (See 
The Story of Poland, Chap. 14; also 
The Britannica). 

2. Map Review of Poland. 

3. Roll Call: Reports on objects of interest 
in Cracow. 


bo 


“With Fire and 


ol 


4. Oral Reports: The poet Mickiewicz 
with selection from his writings (See 
“Poets of Poland” by Soboleski, also 
“The Story of Poland’). Niemcewicz 
with reading of his poem ‘Potocki,”’ 
commemorating the struggle against 
Hmelnitski or “America and General 
Washington,” descriptive of his exile. 

Paper: The story of “The Deluge.” 

Reading: Description of the defence of 
Jasna Gora from “The Deluge.” 

Fourth Week. 

1. Paper: The story of “Pan Michael.” 

2. Reading: Description of the siege of 
Vienna from “Pan Michael.” 

3. Papers: The three partitions of Poland, 
(See Rambaud’s “History of Russia,” 
which gives a particularly clear ac- 
count, “The Story of Poland” and 
The Britannica). * Poland in the 19th 
Century, (See the above helps. Some 
extremely interesting facts relating to 
this period will also be found in the 
“Memoirs of Prince Adam _ Czar- 
toryski,” who was. the _ foreign 
minister of the Tsar Alexander.) 

4. Roll Call: Brief reports on famous Poles, 
Paderewski, Siemiradski, Kosciusko, 
Chopin, the de Reskes, Jan Matejko, 
Sobieski and Copernicus. ; 

5. Reading: Selection from Von Sybel’s 
“History of the French Revolution,” 
Vol. II, page 407; or The Countess 
Potocka. (See the library shelf.) 

6. Discussion: The Strength and the Weak- 
ness of Poland. (Each member should 
take part in the discussion, half tak- 
ing the strong and the remainder the 
other side. The authorities above 
quoted give the facts very clearly.) 


aot 


<= 
CLUB PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS. 


For the benefit of organizations which are 
planning to take up such special topics as 
Domestic Science, Arts and Crafts, or Eng- 
lish Composition, we print below tentative 
outlines of THE CHAUTAUQUAN articles which 
begin in this issue and will end next June. 
Programs on the specific titles will appear 
from month to month. 


THE TOME. 
Its relation to the problem of more life 
for all. 


1. Home for the greatest number. 

The problem of home for, 

a. The unmarried man or woman in pro- 
fessional or business life. Relief from 
boarding. 

b. The married professional or business 
woman. 

Relief from the necessity for choosing be- 
tween home and profession or busi- 
ness. 

ec. The household employee. 
among those she loves best. 

Housekeeping methods in the light of the 
desirability of home for a _ greater 
number. Possible necessary changes. 

Necessity for highest ideal home, as an 


A home 


expression of affection, in controlling 
changes. 

It is suggested that in connection with the 
article which appears in this issue the 
reader will do well to, gain a background 
for study from “The Social Problem,” by 
J. A. Hobson. Further suggested reading 
includes the chapter on ‘Household Adjust- 
ment” in “Democracy and Social Ethics,” 
by Jane Addams, and “What is the Real 
Emancipation of Women?” by W. M. Salter, 
in The Allantic Monthly for January, 1902. 

2. More life for woman. 
Housekeeping methods in the light of 
woman’s broadening opportunties. 
3. More life for man. 
Home as his expression of affection in the 
, light of woman’s broadening opportun- 
ities. 
4. More life for the household employee. 
Housekeeping methods in the light of the 
necessity for freedom for her and op- 
portunity to develop a_ sense of 
responsibility. 
5. More physical vigor for all. 
The home-maker’s responsibility in the 
light of the tendency of the artificial 
life of civilization to reduce physical 
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vigor. The standard dietary. Is it 
the price we*must pay for the intel- 
lectual life? 

6. More joy in mere living for all. 

More fresh air. More sunlight. More 
pleasure in exercise. Simplification 
in methods of living the possible price. 

7. More beauty for all. 
House furnishing. The price of beauty. 
8. More pleasure for the producer of house- 
hold stuff. 

Public and private industry in the pro- 
duction of household utilities. The 
hand and the machine. Production 
in large quantities to meet general 
needs, and in small quantities to meet 
individual needs. 

9. More conscience for the consumer. 

Responsibility of the home-maker for the 
life and happiness of those who make 
her household ‘goods. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT. 


The arts and crafts movement had a def- 
inately English origin, both historically and 
philosophically. Its artistic accomplish- 
ments and creed were prefaced by the ac- 
tivities and doctrines of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites. The importance of their teaching and 
works was marked in England by the 
gradual forming of societies emphasizing va- 
rious phases of the movement, such as art 
production; education; exhibition, and con- 
sumption. 

Mainly with definite purpose in further- 
ing the work and ideals of the movement, a 
small body of literature has grown up, in 
the form of essays and pamphlets, a few 
books and some influential magazines. 
This literature has been of two sorts; some 
of it declaring in rather popular fashion the 
technical features of honest craftsmanship, 
the rest setting forth the social bearings and 
teachings of the movement. It is remark- 
able that among the leaders there has been 
so zreat literary talent, numbering such 
writers as Ruskin, Morris, Walter Crane and 
Cobden-Sanderson. 

The movement after twenty years’ devel- 
opment in England began to influence art 
work and thought on the continent and in 
America. The foundation teachings have 
had some additional coloring in these coun- 
tries, but more originality has been shown 
in the craftsmanship itself. 

The United States is fast following the 
English development and can number sev- 
eral successful firms producing work of ar- 
tistic distinction. It has done much 
toward art revival in communities and in 
individual craft. The educational side of 
the movement is being wisely faced in some 
of the art and manual training teaching. 
Among the original efforts in this direction 
is that of Tulane University and the Labor 
Museum at Hull House, Chicago. The ex- 
hibition societies increase rapidly in num- 
ber and are enlightening many communities 
regarding the virtues of art workmanship, 
and also awakening a surprising knowledge 
of their local possibilities. These societies 
are educating a helpful, consuming public. 
Witnesses to this are the private decorator 
and such organizations eas the American 


League for Civic Improvement, the Ameri- 
can Park and Outdoor Association, The Mu- 
nicipal Art Societies of Baltimore and other 


* cities, the National Arts Society, and the 


Public School for Art Societies. All these 
make the demand for beauty in the home 
and for a beautiful public life. 
By topics, THE CHAUTAUQUAN will cover: 
1. The Pre-Raphaelites and the Begin- 
ings of the Arts and Crafts Movement. 
The following biblography will be helpful 
to readers of the first article in this issue: 
Pucin: Principles of Gothic Architecture. 
Ruskin: Pre-Raphaelitism, The Nature of 
Gothic. 
Forp Mapox Brown, Life of. 
MacKali: Life of William Morris. 
Warp, EstHer: D. G. Rosetti and the Pre- 
Raphaelitism’ Movement. 
DE LA SIZERANNE: English Contemporary 
Arts. 
2. A Survey of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment in England. 
38. The Arts and Crafts Movement in 
English Letters. 
4. The Economics of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement—Production. 
The Economics of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement—Consumption. 
6. Continental Tendencies of the Arts 
and Crafts. 
The Production of Industrial Art in 
America. 
The Education of the Producer and 
the Consumer. 
The Patronage of the Arts and Crafts. 


or 


ts 
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PRACTICAL STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 
1. Descriptive Writing. 


Various methods. Illustrative  ex- 
amples. Exercises for practice. 

2. Narration. 
Various methods. Illustrative  ex- 
amples. Exercises for practice. 


3. Exposition (The Essay, the report, etc.) 
Collecting material How to use 
books, indexes, card catalogues, etc. 
Arranging material—Use of the out- 
line, the paragraph; unity. 

Exercises. 

4. Debates; Addresses; Talks. 
Choice of subject. 
How to obtain material. 
Preparation and delivery. 
Exercises. 

Reporting 
What “news” is. 
How to “write it up.” 
Exercises, 

6. Words. Sentences and Paragraphs. 
Synonyms. Use of dictionary. Com- 
mon errors in writing. 

The laws of good use. 

7. Qualities of Style. 
Clearness and how to secure it. 
Force and how to secure it. 
Beauty and how to secure it. 
With examples and exercises. 

8. Metrical Compositions. 
The law of rythm. 
Stanza structure and rhyme. 
The language of poetry. 

9. Letter Writing. 

Examples and suggestions. 


uo 
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“In the elder days of art 

Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen. 

Make the house where gods may dwell 

Beautiful, entire and clean.” 

—Longfellow. 
The new Hall of Philosophy at Chau- 

tauqua is soon to be an accomplished fact. 
If it can be finished by next summer, when 
the C. L. S. C. celebrates its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, what a celebration that anni- 
versary will be! The new hall is to be 
of white stone such as our Chancellor has 
dreamed of ever since the first Hall in the 
Grove became a reality twenty-four years 
ago. It will stand upon the same site as 
the old building, and will be modeled upon 
the general lines of the Parthenon, but 
with such modifications as twentieth cen- 
tury needs suggest. Principal George E. 
Vincent in his address this summer at 
Chautauqua said: “The greatest need of 
Chautauqua to-day is a new Hall of Phil- 
osophy which shall be an appropriate tem- 
ple and on whose inner frieze shall in the 
future be carved the history of Chautau- 
qua from the landing in 1874 up to the 
twenty-fifth anniversary and on through 
the years.” The response to this appeal 
has already been so generous and enthu- 
siastic that there is no doubt of the realiza- 
tion of this idea. Everyone who has at- 
tended Chautauqua, whether a member of 
the C. L. 8. C. or not, has a deep interest 
in the Hall and will want to have a share 
in the new building. Ina very short time 
the plans will be published and sent out 
very widely. Definite amounts will be 
indicated, thus enabling those who con- 
tribute to know that they are giving to a 


specific part of the building. Provision 


. will be made for large and for small gifts, 


so that the Hall may be the expression of 
every Chautauquan’s allegiance to his 
Alma Mater. At the final exercises of 
the Class of 1902 on Recognition Day, 
Chancellor Vincent’s closing words were: 
“Tn this old Hall where no class will ever 
meet again, let us be renewed in faith and 
purpose. Let nobody ever be discouraged 
because of lapses from high standards. If 
you have failed one thousand times, do not 
hesitate to begin the one thousand and 
first trial. Never hesitate to begin anew 
in well doing, to write on a new page. 
Give yourself to earth’s highest aims and 


to faith in God.” 
<= 


THE CHANCELLOR'S RETURN. 

The great day of the Chautauqua Calen- 
dar was of course that which celebrated 
Chancellor Vincent’s return, after his ab- 
sence of two years. On the afternoon of 
August 5, a telegram from New York an- 
nounced the safe arrival of his steamer 
and the fact that he would reach Lake- 
wood the next morning. At 11 o’clock 
on Wednesday, the small steam yacht on 
which the Trustees, Counselor J. L. Hurl- 
but, President W. R. Harper, and other 
guests had gone to meet him, rounded 
Prendergast Point just below Chautauqua 
and sped quietly toward the Pier. As 
soon as the form of the Chancellor could 
be distinguished, standing in the bow of 
the vessel, the chimes on the pier rang out 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and a few moments 
later the Chautauqua Choir of four hun- 
dred voices on the upper gallery of the 
landing sang the favorite Chautauqua 
song by Miss Lathbury, “Join, O Friends, 
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in a Mem’ry Song.” At the Pier he was 
greeted by the members of the Chautau- 
qua Olfice Staff, and then, in company 
with the trustees, was escorted by the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Choir and the “Park Guard” 
from the Boy’s Club, through the long line 
of waiting friends eager to welcome him 
home again. Each side of the roadway 
leading from the Pier to the Vincent 
cottage was lined with people arranged in 
groups. Near the Pier were the cottage 
owners with their guests and friends, then 
czme the faculty of the Summer Schools 
and next them the students. The C. L. 8. 
C. members with their banners forme:| 
another group, the Girls’ Club, the Out- 
look Club, the Boys’ Club, the Vacation 
School each had its place, and last of all 
lea "ng up to the entrance of the cottage 
were the little Kindergarten children. 
By special request the only demonstrations 
of welcome were the waving of handker- 
chiefs as the procession passed, and the 
voices of the Children’s Choir singing 
“Home, Sweet Home!” and “Home 
Again,” made music never to be forgotten. 
On reaching his cottage, the Chancellor 
expressed his appreciation of the welcome 
in these characteristic words: 

“There are times when one ought to be 
speechless. This is one of those times. 


My heart is simply too full for utterance. 
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I thank you with my whole heart for this 
warm and delightful welcome to this old 
home center which is so dear to me. I am 
only sorry that one who would infinitely 
rejoice in such an occasion is not able to be 
here; but she sends a message of good cheer. 
I am glad to be able to say that Mrs. Vincent 
is much improved in health, and we look for- 
ward to her return within two years. I again 
thank you for this cordial welcome.” 


= 


THE C. L. 8S. C. AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Despite the rainy weather during the 
early part of the season, the clouds lifted 
and the sun shone for C. L. 8. C. Rally- 
ing Day. <A Grove reception is quite 
out of the question in a downpour, and 
for their abundant mercies the C. L. 8. C. 
delegates were grateful. The morning 
session of Rallying Day at eleven o’clock 
in the Hall was attended by a large num- 
ber of delegates and friends, and bright, 
brief addresses were made by delegates 
representing different sections of the 
country and of the world, and various 
tvpes of Circles. One especially pleasant 
feature of the program was the presence 
and the words of greeting from Lieutenant 
John D. Rogers, delegate from a circle 
which meets on board H. M. S. Terror 
in the Bermuda Islands. Lieutenant 
Rogers may nevertheless be taken as a 
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true representative of the “newer ideals of 
peace” since he has for years been allied 
with an organization which is helping on 
the brotherhood of the world. At the 
Grove reception in the afternoon the cos- 
mopolitan spirit of ‘the C. L. S. C. was 
well represented by the various booths 
under the care of different sections of the 
country. The Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position naturally brought its section into 
marked prominence. Canada was repre- 
sented with flags and emblems from the 
Dominion, and the Wide, Wide World 
gathered decorations of a most varied na- 
ture. The Grove presented an unusually 
festive appearance, and the cordial hospi- 
tality of all sections caused the guests to 
linger while the shadows of the tall trees 
lengthened and the last rays of the sun 
shone softly upon the white columns of 
the Hall. 

From Rallying Day onward the C. L. 8. 
C. came into increasing prominence. The 
daily Councils were attended by a large 
number of delegates, and many helpful 
suggestions were given and received. Mr. 
L. E. Van Norman, the author of the first 
article in the Reading Journey through 
Russia, held a Round Table and afterward 
met the Chautauqua workers informally at 
a Council. Mrs. R. M. Piatt, of the Win- 
field Assembly, was present for a week, 
and by her inspiring presence and practi- 
cal experience in C. L. S. C. affairs awak- 
ened much enthusiasm. Mrs. M. A. F. 
Adams, for many years secretary of the 
C. L. 8. C. at the New England Assembly, 
made her first visit to Chautauqua and 
helped to impart a delightful New Eng- 
land flavor to many C. L. 8. C. gatherings. 
Mrs. Noble Prentis, of Topeka, Kansas, 
was also a welcome guest, coming as a rep- 
resentative of the Ottawa Assembly, where 
she has done splendid service in helping to 
build up one of the finest of the Western 


Chautauquas. 
a 


THE CLASS OF 1902. 


At the very beginning of its organiza- 
tion four years ago, the C. L. 8. C. Class 
of 1902 showed its mettle. The enthu- 
siasm of President John H. Barrows, of 
Oberlin, who was its president during the 
four years, found a ready response among 
his classmates, and every detail of class 
affairs, name, motto and emblem, was dis- 
cussed vigorously. The 1902’s_ claim 
the proud distinction of being the first 
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class to pay their entire quota to Alumni 
Hall a year before graduation. Their 
banner was painted and given by a mem- 
ber of the class, Mrs. Carlton Hillyer, of 
Augusta, Georgia, and the class poem was 
written by Mr. Hillyer. Another mem- 
ber, Mrs. Josephine Braman, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., wrote both the words and the musie 
of the class song. When the class finally 
gathered to pass the 
arches it numbered 
nearly 130, and its 
oldest member, Mr. 
Jesse Smith, eighty- 
four years of age, 
was appointed ban- 
ner-bearer. Various | 
circumstances com- | 
bined to make this | 

| 

| 








reunion a. memor- 
able occasion. It 
was the year of 
Chancellor Vin- 
cent’s return to 
Chautauqua after 
his long absence, 
and the _ baccalau- 
reate sermon on the 
Sunday preceding 
Recognition Day 
set forth the ideals 
of Chautauqua as 
only the Chancellor can express them. 

The vigil of the class held at nine 
o’clock on Sabbath evening in the Hall by 
the light of the Athenian Watch Fires 
was led by Counselor Jesse L.- Hurlbut. 
He read selections from the poems of the 
late Dr. Maltbie Babcock, and, as espe- 
cially fitting to the Class who had been de- 
prived by death of their president, closed 
with the poem “Emancipation,” which 
seemed to embody the spirit of Dr. Bar- 
row’s life, always so full of hope and 
courage: 

“This is the death of Death, to breathe away 

a breath 

And know the end of strife, and taste the 
deathless life. 

— without a fear, and smile without a 
ear, 

And work, nor care to rest, and find the last 
the best.” 

At the end of the service the class by a 
rising vote adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

WHEREAS, The late President John Henry 
Barrows, D.D., LL. D., was president of the 
C.L. S. C. class of 1902, and 

WueEreEAs, Throughout our four years of 
class fellowship, he was an enthusiasti¢ 
Chautauquan, attending each annual Assem- 
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GROUP OF GRADUATES OF THE C, L. 8. C, CLASS OF 1902 


Who were present at Chautauqua to receive their diplomas 


bly, showing a lively concern for the com- 
pletion and tasteful decoration of our class 
room, and encouraging by inspiring class 
letters the faithful reading of the C. L. S. C. 
course; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Class of 1902, 

1. That we record our appreciation of the 
high honor of having had this distinguished 
scholar, preacher, lecturer and educator for 
our class president. 

2. That along with the world-wide circle 
of friends now in grief for the death, while 
yet in the fullness of his prime, of so gifted 
and consecrated a Christian, we mourn the 
loss to ourselves and to Chautauqua of our 
honored classmate and president; and that 
we join the multitude of men and women, 
younger and older, who have been uplifted 
by his eloquence and the touch of his per- 
sonality, in paying tribute to his memory. 

3. That we extend our tender sympathy 
to the bereaved family. 

4. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent by the secretary to Mrs. Barrows, and 
that they be printed in The Assembly Herald. 

G. N. Luccock, 
Mrs. S. O. RoyAt, 
EpWARD L. WARREN. 


The Class arranged to have a large por- 
trait of Dr. Barrows placed in their room 
in Alumni Hall and throughout the ex- 
ercises of the ‘week frequent references 
were made to his helpful services both as 
the leader of a class numbering thousands 
of readers, and as a member of the Educa- 
tional Council of Chautauqua. 

On Monday evening the class enjoyed 


a delightful social hour at the home of 
Mrs. O. M. Norton, whose hospitable cot- 
tage on the lake shore was thrown open to 
her classmates. Many members trom the 
North and South, the East and West 
shook hands for the first time, and real- 
ized anew the sympathy that springs from 
the pursuit of common ideals. On Tues- 
day evening the members were “at home” 
in Alumni Hall, with their room-mates of 
°86 and 794, and received the congratula- 
tions of a host of their fellow Chautau- 
quans. 

Recognition Day favored Chautauqua 
with bright weather, and the unusually 
large number of old graduates who had 
come to celebrate the Chancellor’s return 
taxed the seating capacity of the Hall to 
the utmost. The inspiring Recognition 
Day addiess by Professor Edward 
Howard Griggs was given before a great 
audience in the Amphitheater. Preced- 
ing him, Principal George E. Vincent 
made such a stirring appeal in behalf of 
the new Hall of Philosophy, that the ser- 
vice was scarcely over before individuals 
and C. L. 8. ©. classes begged the privilege 
of contributing columns to the new build- 
ing. The 1902’s promptly raised the 
amount to secure a column for their Class, 
and the latest expression of their spirit as 
“Altrurians” was made the subject of 


“ 
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good natured raillery at the “initiation” 
exercises in the Hall in the evening, when 
they were formally welcomed into the fel- 
lowship of the Society of the Hall in the 


Grove. 
— 


THE QUARTER CENTURY CLASS. 


The class of 1903 is looking hopefully 
forward to its last year of work. Its 
graduation will come at an especially for- 
tunate time, for the C. L. 8. C will be in 
the full tide of its Quarter-Century Cele- 
bration, and upon the class of 1903 will 
rest the responsibility and the honor of 
showing the virility of the movement after 
twenty-five years of life. The President 
of the class, Mrs. Alice M. Hemenway, of 
Edgewood, Providence, R. I., has kept in 
touch with a large number of her class- 


mates and indications point to a great 
rally of Chauiauquans next year. Many 


will attend other Chautauquas, and many 
more will receive their diplomas at home, 
but wherever they may be, they will be true 
representatives of their class so long as 
they keep the class motto well before them 
and strive to make the “excellent” things 
of life “permanent.” A word of suggestion 
to those who think themselves pretty far 
behind may encourage some to persevere. 
Remember that the filling of memoranda 
is not essential to graduation. Seals may 
be earned in this way, but the diploma 
may be honorably won by reading the re- 
quired articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
the prescribed books. A little careful 
planning and a little extra effort will en- 
able you to carry through your four years 
purpose and to know what it means to be 
a “naturalized” Chautauquan. 


<2 
THE CLASS OF 1906. 


“To love light and seek knowledge must be 
always right.” 


The new C. L. S. C. Class unanimously 
chose for its name that of John Ruskin, 
and for its motto the above selection from 
one of his works. The representatives of 
the class at Chautauqua seemed to have a 
very living interest in social questions and 
they hailed with pleasure this opportunity 
to honor the name of Ruskin and to learn 
more of his useful and inspiring life. 
Thé class emblem also seems most felici- 


tous—the lily—suggestive of Ruskin’s 


charming little volume “Sesame and 
Lilies,” and a reminder also of beautiful 


architectural forms upon which Ruskin 
has laid so much emphasis. The names 
of the class officers will be found in an- 
other part of the Round Table. Dr. W. 
F. Oldham, the class president, is espe- 
cially well fitted to lead his host to vic- 
tory, for he has been a student of the C. 
L. 8. C course and a leader of Circles for 
many years, though now for the first time 
regularly committing himself to class 
membership. The members of 1906 were 
welcomed to their room in Alumni Hall 
by the classes of *90 and 798, who share it 
with them, and a fund was started at once 
to begin the payment of the class quota 
which asures them a life long home in 
Alumni Hall. Much enthusiasm was 
aroused over the class banner, a very 
graceful and fitting design was suggested, 
and nearly enough money was raised for 
it before the class separated. The various 
important interests of pin, banner, etc., 
were placed in the hands of competent 
committees who will report next summer. 
Many of the members expect to organize 
Circles and all are invited to do their share 
in making the John Ruskin Class one of 
the most notable in the history of the C. 
lL. 8. C. The president or secretary will 
be glad to hear from new members who 
want to know more about class affairs, and 
items of interest will appear in the Round 
Table at frequent intervals. Any mem- 
bers who were not at Chautauqua, but who 
hope to come some day and who would like 
to have a share in the banner or Alumni 
Hall fund, will find the address of the 
Class treasurer given in the list of officers. 


all 


POLISIT PRONUNCIATION. 


In addition to the list of Polish names 
given at the end of Mr. Van Norman’s article, 
the following will give the Circles further 
facilities for grappling with the peculiarities 
of the Polish tongue. These names include 
those of characters in “With Fire and 
Sword,” and also those of the leading poets 
of Poland. The accent falls in nearly all 
cases on the next to the last syllable: 

Balinski—Bah-lin-skee. 

Berwinski—Ber-rin-skee. 

Boguslawski—Bo-goo-slar-skee. 

Druzbacka—Droosh-hatz-kah. 

Dmuchowski—Dmoo-hor-skee. 

Garcezynski—Gar-tscheen-skee. 

Jachowicz—Yah-ho-vitch. 

Jakubowski—Yah-koo-hor-skee. 

Miaskowski—Mias-kor-skee. 

Mickiewicz—Mitz-keh-vitch. 

Naruszewicz—Na-rush-el-vitch. 

Niemcewicz—Nyem-fscheh-vitch. 

Slowacki—Slo-vatz-kee. 
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Trembecki—Trem-betz-kee. 
Wasilewski—Vah-see-lehv-skee. 
Volodyovski—Vo-lod-ee-ov-skee. 
Podbipienta—Pod-bi-pee-en/(g)-ta. 
Skshetuski—Sk-sheh-tw-skee. 
Zatsvilikhovski—Zats-vil-ee-kor-skee. 
Vishny evetski—Vish-nyev-et-skee. 


‘oa 


CHAUTAUQUA LECTURE PLANS. 


Many Circles like to supplement their 
regular meetings with an occasional lec- 
ture. “The plan has two advantages. It 
gives the members of the Circle interest- 
ing side lights upon their studies, with the 
opportunity for personal conference with 
a skilled teacher. It also enables them to 
bring their work more effectively before 
the public and influence others to join 
them. Chautauqua Institution has an il- 
lustrated lecture entitled “Chautauqua: A 
Great Social Movement,” which has been 
given in many localities, and always with 
satisfactory results. It is a good thing 
for Circles to use this lecture at the open- 
ing of a year, and so help the community 
to understand the significance of the Chau- 
tauqua Movement, and secure their co- 
operation in extending its influence. Cir- 
cles which have the use of a stereopticon 
lantern can secure this lecture at very 
slight expense, for Chautauqua will send 
the slides by express, charges paid, 
and with the slides a printed lecture. 
Where the Circle is unable to secure a 
lantern, it is quite possible that an itin- 
erary can be arranged which will enable 
Chautauqua to send a lecturer with lan- 
tern and slides. 

Other opportunities for lectures in con- 
nection with the Reading Course will oc- 
eur to, many Circles situated in or near 
college towns. Lectures on one of the 
“Literary Leaders of Modern England,” 
or on some one of the great political lead- 
ers, could doubtless be secured without 
difficulty. Chautauqua Institution has also 
arranged with Mr. L. E. Van Norman, of 
Springfield, Ohio, author of the Reading 
Journey article in this magazine, to give 
his two illustrated lectures before circles 
which are within reach of Springfield. 
These two lectures upon “The Country of 
Kosciusko and Sienkiewicz” and “How I 
Got Into Russia and How I Got Out 
Again,” will be exceedingly interesting 
and timely, in view of our Russian studies 
this year. 

Circles which are anxious to have a 
share in the new Hall in the Grove at 
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Chautauqua, to give a “triglyph” or 
“metope” or some other portion of the 
building, might devote the proceeds of 
such lectures to this project, as Mr. Van 
Norman’s terms are very reasonable. 

Arrangements can also be made with 
the American League for Civic Improve- 
ment for a lecture on various phases of 
the important subject of Public Beauty, 
which is now definitely incorporated as 
one of Chautauqua’s activities. By this 
means the Circle can prove its faith by 
works, and help to make evident its creed 
that true culture must express itself in 
service. 

Full particulars as to terms,ete., can be 
secured through the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, Chautauqua, New York. 


*o* 


NOTES. 


“With a desire to develop C. L. S. C. work 
still further in Boston and its vicinity, the 
Keep Pace Circle has decided to form a 
new branch to be composed of graduates and 
former readers around Boston. Keep Pace 
Circle holds meetings at stated intervals in 
Tremont Temple, Boston. The next one will 
be held in Social Hall on the evening of 
October 9th, 1902, at 7:45 P. M., to which a 
most cordial invitation to all interested is. 


extended.” 
ok * * 


Circles situated in large cities might adY 
much to the interest of their studies in Po- 
land by inviting some representative of that 
country to their meeting for a conference. 
Large Polish settlements exist in so many of 
our cities that a little careful inquiry would 
doubtless enable the Circle to find some: 
educated, cultivated native of Poland who. 
could bring to the Circle something of the 
atmosphere of his fatherland. Such an ex- 
perience would help also to Greate a stronger 
bond of sympathy between those of us who 
are native born Americans and the newer 
citizens of our country. 

cd ok ok 


Is yours a little circle in a small town 
without library facilities? Then what can 
you do to improve them? If you live in a 
state which provides traveling libraries, 
your problem is half settled, for the fee is 
so small that if you can arouse a little en- 
thusiasm by means of a local entertainment 
or a Chautauqua lecture, you can get one. 
Read carefully the article on traveling li- 
braries in this issue of THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 
and if you don’t know just what steps to 
take, write to the Chautauqua Institution. 

a em a 


A little pamphlet containing pictures of 
Lewis Miller and John H. Vincent, was pre- 
pared by the Chautauqua Press as an “Old 
First Night” souvenir. A copy may be se- 
cured by sending a two-cent stamp to Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York. 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word end the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OpENING Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpeciaL SuNDAy—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE DAy—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SunDAY—July, Second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday. 
after first Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

RecoGNiITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


OcTOBER 1-8— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Saxon and Slav. 
Introduction and Chap. 1 to page 19. 

Required Book: Literary Leaders of Mod- 
ern England. Wordsworth. Chaps. 1 and 2. 
OcTOBER 8-15— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Saxon and Slav. 
To page 28. 

Required Book: Literary Leaders of Mod- 
ern England. Wordsworth. Chaps 3 and 4. 
OcTOBER 15-22— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Polish Thresh- 
old of Russia. 


Required Book: Literary Leaders of Mod- 
ern England. Wordsworth. Chaps. 5 and 6. 
OcTORER 22-29— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Polish Thresh- 
old of Russia. 

Required Book: Ten Englishmen of the 
Nineteenth Century. Wellington and the 
introduction to page 7. . 
OcTOBER 29—NOVEMBER 5— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Descriptive Writ- 
ing. 

Required Book: Ten Englishmen of the 
Nineteenth Century. Canning. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


The following programs are intended to be 
suggestive only, and circles will modify them 
as their needs may dictate. New circtes are 
gently reminded that each member must do 
his share of the work in order to make a 
success of the meetings. Leaders for the 
different sections of the course can often be 
secured so that the study of each subject can 
be guided by one person and yet the work 
of the circle be distributed. In the study of 
Wordsworth, very valuable editions of his 
works are his complete poems in one volume 
(Macmillan Co.), also an excellent selection 
from his poems by E. Dowden, one in the 
Golden Treasury Series selected by Matthew 
Arnold, and in the fourth volume of Ward’s 
English Poets. Each one of these volumes 
is supplied with notes and comments. 


OcToOBER 1-8— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by naming and locat- 
ing the different races which today 
form part of the British Empire. Each 
member should be prepared with the 
entire list. (A list of the British pos- 
sessions will be found in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica under “Colony.” 
See also “The Rivalry of Nations,” 

+ Chaps. XV and XVI, THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, January and February, 1901, and 
Seeley’s “Expansion of England.’’) 

2. Brief Papers on Some Different Types of 
Colonies: 1. Showing how the Greek 
colonies differed from the English in 
their relation to the mother country or 
city. 2. How and why the Roman gov- 
ernment established colonies. 3. How 
Spain regarded her colonies and has 
treated them. (See histories of the 
different countries. Also Seeley’s 


“Expansion of England,” Chaps. III 
and IV. Also Payne’s “English Col- 
onies and Dependencies.” Also “The 
Rivalry of Nations,’ Chaps. XV and 
XVI. THE CHAUTAUQUAN, January 
and February, 1901.) 

3. Reading: “Mulholland’s Contract,” from 
Kipling’s “Seven Seas.” 

4. Paper: The significant periods in the 
life of Wordsworth, and the greater 
poems which belong to each. 

5. Readings: Selection from the “Idiot Boy” 
or “The Thorn,” illustrating one phase 
of Wordsworth’s development. 

6. Discussion: Chaps. I and II in “Literary 
Leaders,” using questions as a bas‘s. 

7. A Study of “Lines on Tintern Abbey:” 
If possible the circle should secure 
some teacher of literature to guide 
them in their study of this and other 
poems, but if this is not possible, very 
good work can be done without. Let 
each member have a copy of the poem 
and study it line by line, keeping in 
mind the suggestions given in Chap. 
III: How Wordsworth regarded na‘ure 
in his boyhood—how in manhood. 
Passages from the poems by Byron and 
Shelley referred to should be read to 
compare with Wordsworth. How is 
Wordsworth’s keen observation shown 
in his descriptions of nature? What 
idea of Wordsworth’s thoughts and 
ideals can be gained from this poem? 

OcToBER 8-15— 

1. Roll-cail: Brief reports on the civilization 
which the present colonies and de- 
pendencies of the British Empire pos- 
sessed in Elizabeth’s time. (See TuE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, January, 1901, pp. 405.) 
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2. Paper: Influence of Water Upon Civiliza- 
tion. (Showing how Italy and Ger- 
many represented a civilization fed by 
rivers and a land-locked sea and how 
the other nations came to the front as 
soon as the ocean became a highway. 
See Seeley’s “Expansion of England.”’) 

3. Discussion: Resolved, That the Mediter- 
ranean nations which flourished in the 
past had more valuable elements of 
civilization than the great nations 
which border the Atlantic Ocean today. 

4. Reading: “The Merchantmen,” from 
Kipling’s “Seven Seas.” 

5. Paper: Dorothy Wordsworth. (See 
bibliography in “Literary Leaders.’’) 

6. Reading: “Sonnet on Westminster 
Bridge,” “I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud,” “The Highland Girl,” “She 
Was a Phantom of Delight.” See in 
Myers’ “Life of Wordsworth” inci- 
dents connected with these poems. 

7. Study of “The Ode to Duty” and “The 
Happy Warrior:” These should be 
taken up as in the case of “Tintern 
Abbey” by all members of the circle. 


OcronerR 15-22— 

1. Paper: The Great Political Divisions of 
Polish History. (See pages 349 and 
359 in “The Story of Poland.” Also 
Encyclopedia Britannica.) This gen- 
eral paper should be supplemented by 
the reports at roll-call. 

2. Roll-call: Brief reports on Casimir the 
Great, Jagiello, Jadwiga, Henry III and 
Stephen Batory. 

3. Pronunciation Match on Polish proper 


names. (See Round Table, also glos- . 


sary, page 46.) 

4. Oral Report: The story of “With Fire 
and Sword.” 

5. Reading: The death of Pan Longin in 
“With Fire and Sword.” 

6. A Study of Wordsworth’s “Prelude:” 
This is a very long poem, but one that 
will repay those who would know 
Wordsworth. Let one member be ap- 
pointed to bring in a general analysis 
of the poem to serve as a background. 
Assign a certain number of stanzas to 
each member and let each in turn 
point out what he or she has learned 
from these stanzas, and the passages 
most worthy of attention. Certain 
parts of the “Prelude” are famous, 
such as “The Mist Opening in the 
Hills,” “The Simplon Pass,” etc. Prin- 
cipal Shairp says that the “Prelude” 
portrays the wonderful boyhood of a 
wonderful boy, that “from and 
through his communing with nature he 
had learned even in boyhood a’ true 
and real natural religion.” Mr. Shairp 
sums up some of Wordsworth’s 
thoughts about nature as follows: That 
nature has a self-subsistence quite in- 
dependent of man’s thoughts and feel- 
ings. That throughout nature is a 
unity of life and power binding the 
whole world of nature into one living 
whole. That the life of nature has 
qualities which can bring to man calm- 
ness, to still and refresh him, sublimity 
to raise him to noble thoughts, tender- 


ness which while stirring in the loftiest 
things is equally present with the hum- 
blest worm and weed. That nature 
embodies reason in the highest sense, 
expressed in order, in stability and in 
eternal law. 


OctToBER 22-29— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by each pronouncing 
five Polish names. (The names should 
be written on slips and handed to each 
member just before roll-call.) 

Paper illustrated with a wall map: The 
Three Partitions of Poland. (Ram- 
baud’s “‘History of Russia” gives a par- 
ticularly clear account. See also “The 
Story of Poland” and The Britannica.) 

3. Reading: Description of the defense of 

Jasna Gora from “The Deluge” or se- 
lection from “A Visit to Sienkiewicz.” 
(The Outlook, August 3, 1901.) Or se- 
lection regarding the Jews in Poland 
from “Empire of the Tsars and the 
Russians,” Leroy-Beaulieu, vol. 3, page 
555. 

4. Paper: Poland in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. (See “The Story of Poland. 
Some interesting facts will also be 
found in the “Memoirs of Prince Adam 
Czartoryski,” who was the foreign 
minister of Alexander I. of Russia. See 
also The Outlook, August 30, 1902, page 
1041, for account of a recent German 
Polish incident. Also “Germany and 
her Polish Subjects” in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for March, 1902.) 

Discussion: The Strength and the Weak- 
ness of Poland. (Let the circle be di- 
vided, each taking one sice. An um- 
pire should decide which makes the 
stronger case. The authorities above 
quoted give the facts very fully.) 

6. Reading: Description of the Siege of 

Vienna from “Pan Michael.” Or The 
Outlook, August 30, 1902, page 1041. 


OcToBER 29—NoOVEMBER 5— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by each giving one 
of Wordsworth’s sonnets written at 
the time of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Some of these are “London 1802” (to 
Milton), “Lines on the Expected In- 
vasion 1803,” “Hoffer,” “Thought of a 
Briton on the Subjugation of Switzer- 
land,” “On the Extinction of the Vene- 
tian Republic,” ‘“‘To Thomas Clarkson 

* on the Extinction of the Slave Trade.” 

2. Discussion: Resolved, That Canning’s 
services to England were more far 
reaching than those of Wellington. 

8. Reading: Selection from Mrs. Latimer’s 
“England in the Nineteenth Century,” 
the receipt of the news of Waterloo. . 

4. Some studies in descriptive writing: 1. 
Apply the test of Exercise 13 in the ar- 
ticle on descriptive writing to “With 
Fire and Sword,” and let each member 
make a report. 2. At a previous meet- 
ing let each member select one or more 
of the exercises to be written and 
brought in at this meeting. It would 
be well for those who are working on 
the same exercise to describe the same 
person or thing so that the circle may 
compare the results. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF. 


THE COUNTESS POTOCKA. 


In the new museum at Berlin, Germany, 
among the treasures which are carefully 
preserved under lock and key, is the charm- 
ing pastel portrait now known the world 
over as that of the Countess Potocka. The 
name of the artist is unknown, and there 
are two widely differing accounts of the 
Countess who is supposed to be the orig- 
inal of the picture. One of these, which 
originated in France, seems to be of doubt- 





THE COUNTESS POTOCKA 


ful authenticity. The other, which was pub- 
lished in Scribner’s Monthly for November, 
1877, is an account based upon the state- 
ment in the Berlin Catalogue that the por- 
trait is that of Sophie De Witt. We give 
the strange story here, condensing very ma- 
terially the full narrative as related by Mr. 
Clarence Buel. 

The original of the portrait is supposed 
to have been a beautiful Greek girl born in 
Constantinople in 1766. As a child she lived 
in Pera, the Frankish suburb of the city. 
Her mother, who was a keen, shrewd 
woman, Y%elonged to the Fanariotes, de- 
scendants of the Greeks who remained in 
Constantinople after its fall in 1453, and who 
became interpreters and private secretaries 
to their conquerors. A certain French 
Marquis, a member of the embassy, was at- 
tracted by the beauty of Sophie one day as 
she was playing in the street with her com- 
rades; and he determined to secure her for 
his own household, if possible. He found 
the mother, and after some show of diplom- 
acy, she proved to be quite willing to make 
a bargain which gave him Sophie in return 
for 1,500 piastres, or $375. Sophie was soon 
installed in her new home, where she re- 


ceived every educational advantage, and 
where her beauty and amiability won the 
affection of the entire household. As she 
grew older the Marquis feared that some 
suitor might speedily snatch her away from 
him, and decided to marry her himself as 
soon as it could be brought about. At this 
juncture he was recalled to France, and with 
his young ward set out for Paris by land in 
order to spare her the discomforts of a sea 
voyage. Passing through the Polish prov- 
ince of Podolia, they halted at the citadel 
of Kamienic, where they were received 
with great hospitality by the young Com- 
mandant, Count De Witt. The Count be- 
longed to the Polish Russian party, and his 
dash and determination had given him a 
position of great importance. All unknown 
to the unobservant Marquis, his fair ward 
and the young General speedily formed an 
attachment, and the maiden assured her 
lover that it was for him to devise the 
means by which_he could secure her. De 
Witt’s plans soon took shape, and the 
Marquis was despatched upon a hunting 
expedition. His departure was the signal 
for putting the castle in gala attire, and 
with due ceremony the marriage procession 
was formed and proceeded to the castle 
church, where a Greek priest tied the knot 
securely. The Marquis, having heard dis- 
quieting rumors, returned to the gate of the 
castle, but too late, and, receiving again 
from his ward the 1,500 piastres which he 
had paid for her originally, he departed, and 
was seen no more. After the fair Sophie 
had passed three years of happiness a cloud 
appeared upon the horizon. Her husband 
proved to be a gay spendthrift, who some- 
times found creditors hard to pacify. His 
ambitious young wife soon realized that her 
husband had a superior officer in Count 
Potocki, who stood at the head of.a great 
political faction. He was forty years of age, 
and the owner of vast estates in the Ukraine. 
He had aspired to the throne of Poland, 
and had suffered as a punishment the loss 
of part of his estates. Proud and ambitious, 
he had never married, but when he met the 
beautiful Sophie, he soon became deeply 
attached to her. It is a commentary upon 
the state of society at this time that Potocki 
could openly propose to De Witt that he 
should secure a divorce, and that he, Po- 
tocki, would give him 2,000,000 gulden. De 
Witt’s reply was that he would “think of it.” 
“To the beautiful Greek, who had inherited 
little fine moral sense and absorbed even 
less from the atmosphere of Constantinople, 
and to Count Potocki and his class, the 
proposed bargain offered no greater objec- 
tion than the legal obstacles to be over- 
come.” The young couple discussed the 
plan frankly, Sophie urging that she loved 
Potocki, and that he could give her such a 
career as she aspired to. De Witt saw a 
way out of his financial difficulties, and 
feared also the power of Potocki, who might 
disgrace him without financial recompense. 
The bargain was therefore sealed, and 
Sophie De Witt became the Countess Po- 
tocka in 1790. Count Potocki, who had seen 
one partition of his country, was shrewd 
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enough to foresee its downfall, and selfish 
enough to look out for his own interests. 
He allowed the Empress Catherine of Russia 
to flatter him with hopes of the Polish 
throne, and to unite with him two Polish 
traitors, with whom he drew up the famous 
act of confederation, which set aside the 
new Polish constitution. In 1793 the Coun- 
tess enjoyed a brief season of gayety at 
the Russian Court, but her husband soon 
returned to Poland, hampered by an un- 
easy conscience. The uprising of Poland 
under Kosciusko in 1794 branded him as a 
traitor, and he fled to the United States, but 
he returned soon after when Russia had tri- 
umphed, and was appointed field marshal 
by Catharine. Remorse overtook him, how- 
ever, and he retired to the Ukraine, where 
he and the Countess devoted themselves to 
their children and to the administration of 
his estates, using their vast income in char- 
itable acts and in improving and adorning 
their possessions. To perpetuate the name 


of his wife, to whom he remained profoundly 
devoted, the Count planned a fairy-like cas- 
tle and park, utilizing the resources of cele- 
brated gardeners, sculptors and achitects. 
In the middle of the park he raised a large 
obelisk, with the inscription in modern 
Greek, “To the love of Sophie.” The palace 
and park were named Sophiowka, and were 
immortalized by the famous poet, Trem- 
becki (Trem-bét-skee). The Countess lived 
eighteen years after her husband’s death 
in 1805, and died at Berlin. Her children 
expiated their father’s dishonor, for her 
oldest son, Vladimir, died under the Polish 
flag after having equipped a battery at his 
own expense, and serving in it as a volun- 
teer. Another son, Alexander, joined the 
revolutionists in 1830, and, refusing all offers 
of amnesty from the Czar Nicholas, his es- 
tates, including the beautiful park of Soph- 
iowka, were confiscated by the Russian 
crown, and Sophiowka received the name of 
“Garden of the Empress,” 
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SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1902. 


CHAUTAUQDA, N. Y. 


The year of 1902 has been fraught with 
large development at Chautauqua. The 
summer Assembly was very successful in 
spite of inclement weather which prevailed 
during the first of the season, and the 
character of the work was never higher. 

The summer schools were larger in many 
respects than heretofore, and there were 
several important changes in the organiza- 
tion of departments ; particularly was this 
true in connection with the Music and the 
Arts and Crafts. The English classes 
were exceedingly well attended, and larger 
than ever before. The library school was 
a marked success in this its second year. 
The department of Arts and Crafts filled 
an important niche in the educational 
scheme, and promises greater develop- 
ments for the future, while in the music 
department the added strength of new 
organization was evident. 

The public program was arranged in a 
novel way by division into weeks, special 
emphasis being given to the more impor- 
tant subjects of our time. The divisions 
came in the following order: Social Set- 
tlement, Arts and Crafts, Young People’s 
Organizations, Municipal Progress, Labor 
Movement, Modern Industrial and Public 
Beauty. In each one of these, men and 
women prominent in the different fields 
gave lectures and conducted conferences, 
and by this concentration persons were en- 


abled to select the part of the program 
best suited to their needs. The innovation 
was very popular, and. will prove its 
strength during coming years. 

Among those who appeared on the pro- 
gram was Bishop Vincent, whose welcome 
home was a notable occasion, and one long 
to be remembered. His presence also 
added much to the interest and enthusiasm 
of all Chautauquans. On “Old First 
Night” many of the men that have been 
potent in building up the Institution were 
gathered together. The season’s program 
included many well-known personages. 
Among them: Senator M. A. Hanna, Rev- 
erend George Jackson, Mr. Edward How- 
ard Griggs, President J. G. Schurman, 
President William R. Harper, General 
John C. Black, Rev. Charles W. Gordon, 
Mr. Earl Barnes, Miss Jane Addams, 
Principal Booker T. Washington, Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, Chancellor Walter B. 
Hill, Professor J. H. Finley, Mr. Richard 
Burton, Mr. George H. Daniels, Dr. Gra- 
ham Taylor, Mr. Edwin Erle Sparks, Mr. 
John Willis Baer, Mr. Frank T. Bullen, 
Professor Alceé Fortier, Honorable Carroll 
D. Wright, Mr. F. P. Sargent, Bishop 
Thomas F. Gailor, Dr. James M. Buckley, 
Honorable Charles H. Grosvenor, Mr. 


John De Motte, Miss Clara Morris, Mr. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, and Mr. C. F. 
Aked. 

A number of the lectures bore directly 
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upon the C. L. S. C. work for the coming 
year, and many Round Tables were held 
to emphasize this particular branch of 
Chautauqua’s work. In August C. L. 8S. 
C. councils were held daily, the work of 
the circles was mapped out, and the meth- 
ods to be employed in their conduct were 
thoroughly canvassed. 

New enthusiasm was aroused by the 
address of the Principal of Instruction on 
Recognition Day, when a scheme was pro- 
posed for the replacing of the old Hall of 
Philosophy with a new and permanent 
stone building. Since then many subscrip- 
tions have come in, a majority of the col- 
umns for the new Hall have been taken, 
and pledges cover a great amount of the 
balance of the building. It is proposed to 
have a significant building, in which as 
many as possible may have a share. Plans 
are now being perfected, and full particu- 
lars will appear in subsequent numbers of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 

The enrollment for the new C. L. 8S. C. 
class for the present year was double that 
of 1901. The initiation of the new class 
was more pretentious than usual, and at- 
tracted much attention. It portrayed in 
graphic form the books and chapters in 
the books to be read the coming year. 

The Girls’ Club building was completed 
and in use during the session, and proved 
a valuable addition to Chautauqua’s work. 
Many of the other buildings were enlarged, 
including the Boys’ Club and Gymnasium 
and Bath House. ‘Twenty-six new cot- 
tages were erected. ; 

Great enthusiasm has been aroused by 
the improvements which are promised for 
the immediate future. The new charter 
of Chautauqua, centralizing and concen- 
trating the work of the Institution, has 
awakened much interest. In addition to 
establishing the permanent offices at Chau- 
tauqua, it has been decided to undertake 
the creation of local industries. The idea 
is to erect an Arts and Crafts Village, pro- 
viding permanent shops for all sorts of 
handicraft throughout the year, and a 
home for the Schools, which shall be a 
center of the Arts and Crafts societies 
during the summer. These artistic build- 
ings are to be arranged in the form of 
in English village, interestingé to the 
sight-seer and inspiring to the worker. 

Among other projected new buildings 
may be mentioned a Business Men’s Club, 
ind a building for Grange headquarters. 
Plans for the latter are already under way. 


Plans are also being made for the erection 
of the Market Building, and a Woman’s 
Building; for both of these funds have 
been partly secured. 

Another contemplated improvement of 
great value to the Institution is the gen- 
eral architectural and landscape scheme 
entitled “Chautauqua for the Next Fifty 
Years,” by which it is hoped to make the 
local community a model in every respect. 
The intention is to make all buildings con- 
form to a common design, while parks ° 
and landings are to be constructed for 
beauty as well as utility. 

Never has there beensomuch enthusiasm 
and faith in the future of Chautauqua as 
during the past Assembly season. The 
friends of Chautauqua are rallying val- 
iantly to the support of the Institution, 
and great things are hoped for. 


<2 


ALBANY, GEORGIA. 

The fourteenth annual session of the 
Georgia Chautauqua was held April 20-27, 
under circumstances pleasing to the man- 
agement and profitable to the large and 
enthusiastic audiences. Dr. C. N. Sims, 
ex-chancellor of Syracuse University, 
New York, preached the opening sermon. 
The opening day was devoted to oratorical 
and musical contests for boys and girls, 
which are designed to stimulate the cul- 
ture of young people along those lines. 
Two brilliant concerts were given during 
the week, under the conduct of Dr. H. R. 
Palmer, of New York, by his Chautauqua 
Choir, assisted by the Assembly Oxchestra, 
and Miss Annie Worrill, the Assembly 
soloist. Mrs. Wm. Calvin Chilton, the 
Assembly reader, proved very popular in 
the excellent programs presented. Mrs. 
A. E. Shipley, of Iowa, was special C. L. 
S. C. representative, giving each day in- 
teresting and instructive talks at the 
Round Tables. Dr. W. A. Duncan, the , 
beloved superintendent of instruction, in- 
spired the occasion with his wit and good 
humor. The exhibition given by the class 
in physical culture, under direction of 
Miss Jennie Troger, was very beautiful. 
This department is always full, and holds 
the promise of great benefit to the young. 
The Bible Normal classes were unusually 
well attended. We recognize this as the 
very corner-stone of a correctly propor- 
tioned Assembly, and through its influence 
we hope to “keep the Heavenly Father | in 
our midst.” 
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ALLERTON, IOWA. 

The season of 1902 at Allerton, Iowa, 
from August 13 to 21, was the most suc- 
cessful of the four Assemblies held at 
this place. The C. L. 8. C. work was 
pushed quite as vigorously as last year, 
with Mrs. Chas. E. Risser, of Des Moines, 
in charge. There will be a number of new 
readers in the community. The average 
attendance for the nine days was about 
2,000. The more valuable educational 
features are to be seen in the C. L. S. C. 
work, Bible instruction, and the advan- 
tages furnished our patrons in the best 
lectures in the country. Among the lec- 
turers this year were Colonel Copeland, 
Dr. Willets, Dr. H. T. Wilson, Dana C. 
Johnson, Captain Hobson, Dr. M. M. 
Parkhurst, Dr. C. A. Blanchard, A. S. 
Zook, Orpheus Jubilee Singers, Kaffir Boy 
Choir, and Robertson moving pictures. 
There were sixteen Round Table exercises. 


‘2 


BIG STONE LAKE, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
The season of 1902 at Big Stone Lake 
Chautauqua was especially successful in 
respect to both pleasure and profit. 


The 
aggregate attendance was 20,000. The 
educational features of the program were 
of a particularly high standard. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the lecture delivered 
bv Captain Hobson was the best of the 
entire season. Special emphasis has been 
given to department work, and the man- 
agement have made arrangements which 
they hope will form the beginning of per- 
manent organizations. The summer school 
for teachers of this district convenes each 
year at the Assembly grounds. A dor- 
mitory was built this summer, which will 
comfortably lodge two hundred persons. 
Heretofore, efforts to establish the C. L. S. 
C. on a permanent basis have been rather 
feeble and intermittent. However, the 
present showing is good, and much inter- 
est was taken in the C. L. 8S. C. work 
during the Assembly session. Recognition 
Day exercises took place Thursday, July 
3. The address was made by Reverend 
C. M. Heard, of Minneapolis. The at- 
tendance was larger than in former years, 
and much interest was manifested. The 
department was promised a cottage in 
memory of the first graduate, as soon as 
twenty-four more, accredited to Big Stone 
Assembly, had passed through the Golden 
Gate. Round Tables were two in num- 
ber—School of Spiritual Life, led by the 
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Reverend Heard, and the C. L. 8. C. 
Round Table. The latter was conducted 
by Mrs. A. E. Shipley, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Mrs. A. H. Tasker, of Albee, 
South Dakota. Special reception and 
office rooms for the C. L. 8. C. were pro- 
vided and placed in charge of a regularly 
appointed secretary, Mrs. B. F. Vosburg. 
Mr. Frank Cattern delivered his illus- 
trated lecture on “Chautauqua and Its 
Aims.” Mr. J. C. Wood, Milbank, South 
Dakota; Mr. 8. R. Gold, Big Stone City, 
South Dakota, and Mr. J. E. Keefe, Or- 
tonville, Minnesota, were at the helm, as 
in former years, and it is to these the As- 
sembly owes its present standard. 


<os 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY ASSEMBLY, NORTH- 
AMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Notwithstanding unfavorable weather a 
very successful season was held here. The 
C. L. 8. C. daily Round Tables were in 
charge of Professor Alfred R. Evans, High 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts. An 
active Chautauqua propaganda was carried 
on at the C. L. 8. C. headquarters by the 
secretary in charge, Rev. H. G. Alley, of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. -A number 
of new Chautauqua readers were enrolled 
and new circles organized. Recognition 
Day was July 17, and plenty of Chautau- 
qua enthusiasm and old-time C. L. 8. C. 
spirit was in evidence. The line of pro- 
cession was over a half mile in length, and 
with the combination of marching and 
music, waving banners wreathed with 
flowers, and enthusiastic Chautauquan 
graduates, alumni and active members, 
the scene was not lacking in the essentials 
of Chautauqua life and inspiration. The 
Recognition Day address was eloquent and 
inspiring as delivered by the Rev. Charles 
F. Aked, of Liverpool, England. The 
graduating class received their diplomas 
from Dr. W. L. Davidson. The banquet 
of the C. L. S. C. followed, closing with 
inspiring and thoughtful addresses which 
awakened increased expressions of loyalty 
in the C. L. 8. C. In the evening Mr. Cat- 
tern, of the Department of Extension, ° 
Chautauqua, gave his illustrated lecture. 


= 


DELEVAN, WISCONSIN. 

The successful conclusion of the twelve- 
day session of the Chautauqua Assembly 
at Delevan took place August 10. The 
work of the various departments never 
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made such progress as under this year’s 
leaders. Mrs. Frances F. Herbert in her 
Primary Bible Class, and Professor Syl- 
vester S. Burnham, who again had charge 
of the Bible work, achieved wonderful suc- 
cess, great interest being aroused and 
maintained. A project is on hand to erect 
a suitable Hall of Science, wherein class 
work may be held in the future. The 
growing and diversified work of the de- 
partments makes the demand imperative. 
A number of generous subscriptions have 
already been made. Many new cottages 
will be erected before next summer. Only 
sixteen lots are left that can be sold by 
the association. A careful estimate of the 
receipts enables the management to state 
that a snug sum will be left. 


= 


DEVILS LAKE, NORTH DAKOTA. 


The 1902 Assembly of the North Da- 
kota Chautauqua was the best in its his- 
tory, the receipts being one-third larger 
than in 1901. There were 12,000 paid 
single admissions, and 217 family season 
tickets, the latter averaging at least five 
to the f mily, which together with other 
special cickets made an aggregate atten- 
dance .f about 40,000. The Assembly has 
been _xceptional in the matter of increased 
intercst taken in residence lots, a large 
number of families from distances having 
made lot purchases with the intention of 
erecting cottages. Improvements planned 
or under way for 1903 are the Hall of 
Philosophy, Girls’ Club Building, Boys’ 
Club Building, and increased bathing fa- 
cilities. Special days of the Assembly just 
closed were as follows: State Chess Tour- 
nament, M. W. A. of America, State Bar 
Association, State W. C. T. U., State Press 
Association, and State Teachers’ Meeting. 
We have met with marked success in our 
efforts to make of the local Assembly a 
center for the C. L. S. C. classes of the 
state. Increased interest was taken in the 
reading and C.'L. 8. C. exercises, the here- 
tofore ample quarters being continually 
overcrowded. Recognition Day exercises 
were well attended, a prominent feature 
being a masterful address by Dr. Madison 
C. Peters on “The Effect of Higher Edu- 
cation on the Home.” In all, seventeen 
Round Table meetings were held, and 
without exception were well attended. Mr. 
Frank A. Cattern, of the Bureau of Exten- 
sion, gave valuable aid in his finely illus- 
trated lecture. The management recog- 


nizes the value of the C. L. S. C. as a 
base for the permanent growth of the 
Assembly, and renewed effort is being 
made to provide better quarters and to 
better advertise this most important fea- 
ture of the Chautauqua. Ora B. Swift, 
who has been in charge of the C. L. S. C. 
department for the past two seasons, is a 
constant and aggressive worker, and to 
her is due much of the increased interest 
taken in the educational features of the 
Assembly. The 1903 Assembly will open 
June 27, closing July 20. 


<2 


FOUNTAIN PARK, INDIANA. 


The eighth annual Assembly of Foun- 
tain Park, held August 9 to 24, was more 
prosperous in every way than any preced- 
ing Assembly. More new cottages were 
built this year than in any year before. 
These, with the hotel and tents, accom- 
modate several hundred people, thus se- 
curing a good daily attendance. The ag- 
gregate attendance was probably 15,000, 
the greatest number on any day reaching 
7,000. The program was exceptionally 
strong in the daily lectures. Aside from 
these the most valuable educational fea- 
tures were “The Literary Study of the 
Bible,” by Professor E. P. Wiles, of the 
University of Michigan, and a series of 
Bible Studies by Rev. Chas. Medbury, 
of Angola, Indiana. The stockholders de- 
cided at their annual meeting to incorpo- 
rate the Assembly with a capital stock of 
$24,000, and to enlarge the grounds by 
taking in part of the Jasper County Fair 
Grounds, lying adjacent, and unused. A 
small lake has been added to the original 
grounds, and good boating and bathing 
are now enjoyable features. Robert Par- 
ker, of Remington, Indiana, to whom the 
growth and success of the Assembly is 
due, remains superintendent, 


<= 


HEDDING, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A successful season closed at Hedding 
Chautauqua, Hedding, New Hampshire, 
August 23. It was the most successful 
in years, and served to attract to these 
grounds about 15,000 people. It was a 
musical year. There was a large chorus, 
in charge of Professor Willis Clark, of 
Boston; Whitecomb’s Orchestra, also of 
the same city, together with Miss Louise 
Parkhurst and Miss Bertha Hodgson, as 
pianists, and the Misses Marion and Dosia 
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Stickney, as violin and ’cello soloists. Miss 
Louise Chisholm, Mr. Charles Long, Miss 
Mabel Clark, and Mrs. John Lord were 
the vocal soloists. Musically, it was a 
year conspicuously successful. It was 
necessary to limit the educational features 
considerably, emphasizing the Art depart- 
ment, and adding lectures on literary sub- 
jects by Professor E. 8. Riley, of Law- 
rence, and Mrs. A. E. Shipley, of Des 
Moines, lowa.° Two conventions were suc- 
cessfully conducted, one by the W. C. T. 
U., and one by the Epworth League. Dur- 
ing the last few years the Hedding Chau- 
tauqua has encountered much discourage- 
ment. This year, however everything 
looks to a successful future. 


<= 


JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER ASSEMBLY, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 

The sixth Jewish Chautauqua Summer 
Assembly was held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, July 6-27. The work followed the 
general lines of previous assemblies, and 
consisted of lectures, classes, and enter- 
tainments of special Jewish interest. The 
Assembly was under the direction of Rev- 
erend Dr. Henry Berkowitz, chancellor, 
and Isaac Hassler, secretary, of Philadel- 
phia. Among the persons participating in 
the Assembly may be mentioned Rev. 
Dr. K. Kohler, of New York City; Dr. 8. 
Schechter, late of Cambridge University, 
England, and now of New York City, and 
Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago, well 
known as Jewish scholars and thinkers. 
Among the more important features may 
be named a series of lectures by Rabbi 
Martin A. Meyer, fellow of the American 
School at Palestine, on the general con- 
dition of the Jews in the Holy Land, in 
which he emphasized certain evil condi- 
tions, and suggested remedies. An inno- 
vation of great value was a one-week’s 
course in Applied Philanthropy, in which 
some of the ablest charity workers in the 
country participated. A number of. cur- 
rent Jewish problems were also consid- 
ered, and general discussions of great 
practical value were held. The attendance 
was larger than in any previous year, and 
represented all sections of the country. 
The Assembly is steadily becoming the 
most popular forum among the Jewish 
people of the country for the discussion of 
questions of peculiar interest to them, and 
the lectures, addresses and conferences 


held there command their earnest atten- 
A matter of special interest is the 


tion. 
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adoption of the plans of the Society in 
England, where the Jewish Study Society 
conducts reading courses on Jewish sub- 
jects, and where, for the first time, a 
Summer Assembiy has been instituted 
this year, as a result of the success of the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society in the United 


States. 
—_ 


LITHIA SPRINGS, ILLINOIS. 

The twelfth annual Assembly, August 8 
to 26, of this Chautauqua center, was the 
largest and best in its history, and this 
despite of destructive floods that hindered 
preparation of the grounds, and of the 
frequent and severe thunder-storms dur- 
ing the session. One hundred and twenty- 
five tents, and about twenty log-cabins and 
cottages, mostly built this summer, were 
filled for fifteen days and nights with 
happy families. More real Chautauqua 
work was done than ever before. Dr. 
Geo. M. Brown, of Derby, Connecticut, 
field secretary of the C. L. S. C., gave the 
Recognition Day address, and presented 
diplomas to the class of 1902, the first 
class organized at Lithia Springs. The 
impressive and beautiful exercises in con- 
nection with Recognition Day were fully 
carriedout. The classes in physical culture, 
science, history, literature, domestic science, 
farming, kindergarten, music and Bible, 
were well attended. Mr. James Speed, of 
Louisville, “The Kentucky Ornithologist,” 
was especially happy in his tales about 
our feathered friends. Daily for a week 
he drew increasing crowds to hear and ad- 
mire. Captain Hobson, Miss Ellen Stone, 
and the Kaffir Boy Choir drew large au- 
diences. The daily Round Table meetings 
were well attended, and exceedingly inter- 
esting. Talks were given by able speak- 
ers, followed often by spirited discussions. 
The aggregate attendance was probably: 
10,000, the largest number any one day 
being about 3,000. 


<2 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 

The Chautauqua Assembly of Southern 
California, held at Long Beach, July 14 
to 25, was in regard to its many features 
the most successful of all that has been 
held. The aggregate attendance was es- 
timated at from 3,000 to 5,000, the even- 
ing audience often numbering more than 
2,000. Long Beach is well located as a 
convention center for various organiza- 
tions. The daily attendance on Bible 























studies, current events, psychological lec- 
tures, and domestic economy was beyond 
all precedents. We had great success in 
emphasizing the C. L. 8. C. as a perma- 
nent feeder to our local Assembly. A spe- 
cial C. L. S. C. representative was in 
attendance from first to last, and a special 
headquarters was opened on the grounds, 
where all supplies were kept, and where 
a resting place and information were ready 
at all hours. The sets of books ordered 
were all disposed of, and many reading 
circles were organized. Recognition Day 
was fixed for the future on Wednesday of 
the last week. In regard to the manage- 
ment, there have been no changes. The 
Association is incorporated, with a board 
of fifteen directors, five to be elected each 
year, thus allowing only five new members 
each year. The Chautauqua idea has taken 
a deeper hold on the people of Southern 
California than at any previous Assembly, 
and we confidently expect good results for 
the coming year. The new growth that 
began last year and has continued this 
year with increased strength and interest 
is attributed largely to the personal work 
done in organizing and conducting circles 
and supplying books and material for 
giving information. The increased at- 
tendance has called for increased accom- 
modations in a larger auditorium, and 
steps are being taken to secure it. 


‘= 


LOUISIANA CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, RUS- 
TON, LOUISIANA. 

The eleventh annual session of the 
Louisiana Chautauqua Assembly and 
Summer School began June 8, and closed 
July 4. Although the session opened 
three weeks earlier than heretofore, the 
attendance and interest in classes and lec- 
tures were excellent. The departments of 
class work were mathematics, science, lit- 
erature, histery, civil government, meth- 
ods, drawing, physical culture, Shakes- 
peare readings, bookkeeping, and writing. 
The faculty was composed of: Dr. Brandt, 
V. B. Dixon, President Sophie, Newcomb 
College, New Orleans; Professor T. H. 
Harris, State University of Louisiana; 
Professor Jas. B. Aswell, president State 
Industrial School; Miss Agnes Morris, 
Louisiana State Normal School; Miss 
Elizabeth King, Louisiana State Indus- 
trial School ; Professor Reed, Homer Col- 
lege; Professor Dudley, Minden College; 
Professor W. B. Hale, New Iberia High 
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School ; Professor and Mrs. F. H. Metcalf, 
Emerson School of Expression, Boston ; 
Miss Henrietta Lewis, Miss Ternsdale, 
Miss Newell, Louisiana State Normal 
School. Sermons were preached by 
Bishop Davis Sessums, of Louisiana; 
Dr. McClary, of Michigan; Dr. Thos. 
Dixon, of New York; Rev. Sam- 
uel Small, Dr. L. Broughton, Atlanta, 
Ga. Platform attractions were varied and 
of the highest order. Lectures were deliv- 
ered by Colonel L. F. Copeland, Dr. Me- 
Clary, Dr. Broughton, Sam Jones, Sam 
Small, Thos. Dixon. Readings and en- 
tertainments were given by Fred Emerson 
Brooks, Robt. P. Elliott, Wm. Macey, Bob 
Taylor, Quaker Quartette, Ideal Enter- 
tainers. On account of the early opening 
of the Assembly, the new books of the C. 
L. 8S. C. were not on hand, and very little 
was done for the coming year’s work; but 
the C. L. 8. C. is the foundation stone of 
the Louisiana Assembly, and the extension 
of its work is the earnest desire of the 
management. Officers newly elected are: 
President, Mrs. M. H. Williams, Shreve- 
port; vice-president, Judge Allen Barks- 
dale, Ruston; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Professor W. Edgar Taylor, Ruston; gen- 
eral manager, Mr. O. B. Staples, Ruston. 


a 


MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE. 

A great number of tourists visited this 
Assembly from all sections of the South, 
and the long and varied program was at- . 
tended by large audiences. ‘Phe immense 
amphitheater, attractively furnished and 
lighted and erected at great cost, is cer- 
tainly one of the finest in the country. 
The handsome new C. L. 8. C. building 
makes a fitting rallying point for the 
Chautauqua Circles. The C. L. S. C. 
headquarters this year were in charge of 
Miss Harriet Woodcock, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, who handled Chautauqua literature 
and assisted in preparing for the organiza- 
tion of the new circles. The daily C. L. 8S. 
C. Round Tables were conducted by Miss 
Lillian V. Lambert, of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Her talks on literary and historical sub- 
jects, and discussion of topics of the Chau- 
tauqua courses elicited expressions of gen- 
erous approval,-and her audiences steadily 
grew in interest and numbers. The Recog- 
nition Day exercises called forth plenty of 
Chautauqua spirit, and the officers and 
trustees of the Assembly, the old Chautau- 
quans as well as the alumni readers and 
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graduates, made up the graduating pro- 
cession. At the head was a score of little 
girls carrying flowers and garlands of 
roses. The exercises ‘were conducted by 
the chancellor, Dr. Geo. Summey, and an 
address was made by Mr. Cattern, of the 
Department of» Extension, Chautauqua, 
who presented diplomas to the graduating 
class. Twenty-five new readers enrolled. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND. 

Visitors from twenty-seven states were 
represented in the large crowd in atten- 
dance here this season. The C. L. S. C. 
exercises of Recognition Day were well car- 
ried out and were characterized by the old- 
time Chautauqua enthusiasm. Four grad- 
uates passed through the gate this year, 
and the diplomas were presented by the 
superintendent, Dr. W. L. Davidson. Rev. 
Charles F. Aked, of Liverpool, England, 
delivered an eloquent Recognition Day ad- 
dress, and the Annual C. L. 8. C. Banquet 
was followed by toasts and appropriate 
addresses. A handsome new silk C. L. 8. 
C. banner was presented to the Assembly 
by the graduating class. Early in the 
evening carriages were ordered and all 
old Chautauqua graduates and active read- 
ers joined in a fine drive throughout the 
grounds.of this delightful mountain re- 
sort. In the evening the illustrated lec- 
ture on “Chautauqua: A Great Social 
Movement,” by Mr. Cattern, was given. As 
a result of renewed interest at Mountain 
Lake Park a number of new Chautauqua 
circles in that territory are organizing. 


<2 


MOUNT GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The summer Assembly of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua, at Mt, Gretna, Penn- 
sylvania, held its session from July 1 to 
August 5. There was a permanent resi- 
dent attendance of about 1,500, and the 
floating attendance brought the number 
up to almost 18,000. The most valuable 
educational features were the lectures on 
history, science, and art. The excursions 
in the interest of local history, flora, ete., 
proved attractive to many, and midday 
talks by prominent educators were of 
much interest. A larger number of stu- 
dents were enrolled than ever before in the 
history of the Assembly. Special emphasis 
has been given to the W. C. T. U. Day, 
Pennsylvania German Day, and Musical 
Organization Day, and efforts are being 
made to make Mt. Gretna a center for 
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local conventions. The C. L. 8. C. is now 
a most important feature, and through the 
untiring efforts of Professor L. E. Me- 
Ginnes, superintendent of schools, Steel- 
ton, Pennsylvania, the interest in the 
Reading Course has. steadily increased 
from year to year. The Recognition Day 
services were copied largely after the 
Mother Chautauqua. The entire day was 
devoted to the exercises, with a prominent 
speaker for the address. The evening lec- 
ture was also in harmony with the events 
of the day, after which the alumni held 
their first banquet. The Round Tables 
were well attended, and the C. L. 8. C. 
building erected during the past year was 
used for C. L. S. C. headquarters. The 
foundations of a library have been laid, 
and plans are well advanced for making 
this the most important summer school 


in the state. 
a 


SOUTHERN OREGON CHAUTAUQUA ASSOCIA- 
TION, ASHLAND, OREGON. 

The tenth session of this Assembly 
closed July 19, and was the best attended 
—average audiences—ever held. The 
children’s class in music, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Milton L. Lawrence, con- 
tained 125, and was a great success. The 
children’s concert showed how much had 
been accomplished in ten days’ time. The 
Bible normal class, under the able direc- 
tion of Dr. Thomas T. Day, of San Fran- 
cisco, was the largest class we have had in 
Bible study. The school of stenography, 
conducted by Professor T. E. Young and 
wife, of Grantis Pass, proved to be a new 
and good departure from our former prov 
grams. It is now quite certain that we 
shall be able to cancel our bonded indebt~ 
edness of $2,700 by popular subscriptions, 
leaving our excellent grounds and im- 
provements free from debt. Our ladies 
have organized the Chautauqua Club for 
the purpose of caring for and improving 
our grounds. The first trial of “States 
Day” proved a great success. A banner 
having been offered to the state—Oregon 
excepted—that could show the greatest 
number of “native born” on its register,: 
Illinois won. We were unable to present 
a line of civic improvement, but hope to 
do so next vear. G. T. Billings was elected 
president and manager for the ninth time. 


[Reports from a large number of Chau- 
tauqua Assemblies will appear in THE 
CHavTauquan for November.—Ep1ror. ]_ 
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struggle with dirt when 


she uses old fashioned methods and cheap 


Washing Powders 


Pela em Mel andciatisiataniitctamelersts) 


| prefer PearliNe and use no other. 


tate iminte) ae 


convenient than soap for washing and espec ially’ $0 for 
Ae} 


housecleaning and dishwashing. 


Mrs. /T 6 


Experienc e With Various Soap Powders Creates 


Have used — 


ence for Pearline 
and——but prefer Pearline 


my housecleaning affords me a ier opportunity 


of testing it. and lam highly pleaSed. Mes. Aev. C 
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about their housework are the ones who 
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Pearline | 


Conquer 











Beautify the Home for the Winter and the Lawn for the Spring. 
Below we name two of the best sets of these meow 4 beauties that Holland produces. They are selected especial- 
em you have the best. Our trade extends to all parts of the 

Our Motto—Not the Cheapest, but the Best. 


ly for our American Trade, and when you procure t 
world. Our Aim—Turn Gloom into Sunshine. 


Procure the bulbs now 
for this purpose. 





CHOICE COLLECTION OF FANCY HYACINTHS. 


Laqrandease (.)—White, extra fine; immaculate color. 

Moreno (Z.)—The color is a dazzling, sparkling red, 
very bright and distinct. 

Czar Peter (47.)—A delicate sky blue. 
than any other color in Holland. 

Pink Beauty (Charles Dickens) (£.)--The finest of all 
pink Hyacinths, 

Lu’) (V. E.)--A lovely shade of creamy white. 


Admired more 


Price, 20 cents each, or the set of 

Ten for $1.50 

King of the Blues (Z.)—The richest and most elegant of 
the dark blue Hyacinths; exquisite. 

Bird of Paradise (/da) (@.)—A deep golden yellow, very 
rich in color. 

Grand Lilas (V. Z.)—Delicate blue, the color fairly en- 
trancing g you 

Queen of the lues (Z.)—A delicate porcelain blue. 

Roi Des Belges (Z.)—Rich. glossy red of brizhtest hue. 








EARLY FLOWERING SINGLE TULIPS. 


Artus—Bright scarlet, splendid bedder. 
*Belle Alliance (Warer/oo)—A clear scarlet. 
Chrysalora—Golden yellow; extra fine. 
Cottage Maid (La Precieuse)—Snow white, bordered 
with pink. 


*Coleur de Cardinal—Brightest red, outside of petals’ 


shaded bronze. 
Crimson King (Roz Cramoisi)—Good crimson bedder. 
— Ponceau—Wine color, center of petals flamed 
white. 
Cramoisi Brilliant—Clear brilliant scarlet. Tall grower. 
Duchesse de Parma--Orange yellow tinted — n; large. 
Eleonora—Richest royal violet. Extra fin 
acht boy Rotterdam—Ground color white, fiamed with 
violet 
*Joost Van Vondel—Giant flower. Brilliant red, reverse 
of petals bronze color 
ee with ‘broad, yellow edge. Fine for 





wae the Yellows—Deep golden vellow; perfect 
aped flower. 
Lee Van Rhijn—Violet color, with broad, white edge. 
*La Reine (7h4e Queen)—W hite, delicately shaded pink. 
Leonard de Vinci—Orange. Very attractive color. 
L’Immaculee (Sxowd-2//)—Snow white, good bedder. 
*Mon Tresor—Best yellow, extra large, fine for forcing. 


Price, 3 cents each; the set of forty-one distinct varieties of Early Single Tulips for $1.00 
THE COOD & REESE CO., SPRINCFIELD, OHIC. 








The varieties marked with a star are the best 
for forcing indoors. Named varieties. 

Mr. Staniey—Rosy purple. Very attractive. 

me (Pottebakker Yellow)—Large, deep golden 

yellow 
*Princess Marianne—White. slightly shaded pink. 
*Prince of Austria—Orange, shaded scarlet. 
*Proserpine — Violet rose, very large. 
*Pottebakker White—Pure white. ; 
*Pottebakker Scarlet ( Vers/00m)—Deep rich scarlet,very 
large flower. 
*Rose Queen—White, with deep pink border. 
*Rembrandt—Extra early, bright scarlet and grand. 
Rachel Ruisch—White, with pink edges. 
Rosamundi Huikman—Rich, vrilliamts rose color. 
*Rose Gris de Lin—Very fine bright pink. 
*Rose Luisante—The best deep pink for forcing. 

Standard Royal (Si/ver)—Base of flower white; veined 

scarlet. 

Thomas Moore—Buff orange. Very showy. 

Vander Neer—The finest of all violet colored Tulips. 
*Vermilion Brilliant—The best scarlet forcer; large flower. 
*White Hawk—Pure snow white, splendid forcer. 

Wouwerman—Dark royal purple or blue. 

Wapen Van Leiden—White; each petal has a violet tip. 

Washington—Pure snow white. 

*Yellow Prince of Orange—A lovely bright yellow. 


Largest Rose Growers in the World 








| 
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C. LZ. S. C. CLASS DIRECTORY, 


1882-1906 


UNDERGRADUATE CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1906.—“JOHN RUSKIN.” 


“To love light and seek knowledge must be always 
r 


President—Rev. W. F. Oldham, Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-presidents—H. L. Sawyer, Springfield, 0O.; 
Mrs. Josephine E. Heermans, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Kk. S. Knowles, Ensley, Ala.; H. W. Morton, 
Sandusky, O.; Miss Hattie E. Todd, Topsfield, 
Mass.; Miss Cora C. Staples, Emlenton, Pa.; Miss 
Sara G. Stokes, Augusta, Ga.; Mrs. Helen M. 
Briggs, New York City. 

Secretary—Miss S. A. Green, Muscogee, Indian 
Territory. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Arthur S. 
Chautauqua Offices, Chautauqua, N. Y 


Hoffman, 


CLASS OF 1905.—“THE COSMOPOLITANS.” 


Class Poet—Robert Browning. 

“4 man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” 
President—Dr. James A. Babbitt, Haverford, Pa. 
Vice-presidents—Mr. c a. Columbus, 

O.; Miss Mary K. Bissell, Cincinnati, Dr. Rus- 
sell M. Warren, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Nir. George 
Wharton James, Pasadena, Cal.; Christina I. 
Tinling, London, England; Mrs. Richard Patten, 
Cardenas, Cuba; Miss Ailene V. Belden, New 
Orleans, La.; Miss Elizabeth L. Foote, New York 
City: Miss Anne M. Heileman, Greeley, Colo.; Miss 


Sadie Goss, Stony Point, Va. 
Secretary—Miss Eleanor McCready, 614 Auburn 


etal A. Martin, 


Ave, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Treasurer and Trustee—Mr. 
Leland Stanford University, 
Class Flower—Cosmos. 


CLASS OF 1904.—“LEWIS MILLER.” 


“The horizon widens as we climb.”’ 
President—Mr. Scott Brown, Chicago, III. 


Vice-president-at-large—Mrs. Helen Bullock, El- 
mira, N. Y. 
Vice-presidents—Mrs. Mary Hutchens Cozzens, 
Cleveland, O.; Mrs. L. L. Burke, Philadel hia, Pa.; 
Mr. J. Landon, Bordentown, | ae © r. James 
Dunlap, Alleghany, Pa.; Mr. Francis Wilson, New 
Rochelle, N. Y¥.; Mr. Harold Fry, Cincinnati, 0O.; 
Miss Rosa Dale, New Berne, N. C.; Mr. Edward 
Kidney, Allegheny, Pa.; Miss Maud Knickerbock- 
er, Lead, 8. D.; Mrs. J. E. House, Chicago, IIL; 
Lieut. J. D. Rogers, Bermuda. 
pieesctaty—iiies Charlotte Howard, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Treasurer—Mr. W. S. Bailey, Springfield, O. 
Historian—Mrs. Malvina K. Walker, Akron, O. 


Class Flower—Clematis. 


CLASS OF 1903.—"“QUARTER-CENTURY 
CLASS.” 
“What is excellent is permanent.’’ 


President—Mrs. Alice Hemenway, 116 Columbia 
Ave., Edgewood, BR. I. 

Vice-presidents—Frank Chapin Bray, 
Ill.; Mrs. J. J. Covert, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Weedon, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands; J. A. Wor- 
den, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clem Studebaker, South 
Bend, Ind.; Mrs. G. W. Lucco¢ék, Washington, D. 
C.; Mrs. Wm. E. Magill, Erie, Pa.; Miss Harriet 
Woodcock, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. W. E. Marden, 
Fowler, Cal.; Mrs. Samuel Flint, Brockville, Ont.; 
Mrs. W. C. Milligan, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Secretary—Mrs. J. J. Covert, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Mr. J. W. Clark, New 
Castle, Pa. 

Class Flower—Corn-flower. 

Class Emblem—Three ears of corn (red, white, 
and blue). 


Chicago, 
Walter 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1902.—‘THE ALTRURIANS.” 
‘Not for self, but for ail.”’ 


President—Mr. M. E. Baird, Chicago, Ill. 

First vice-president—Rev. Dr. G. W. Luccock, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vice-presidents—Rev. Dr. E. L. 8 
ville, By: Mrs. Josephine Braman, Brooklyn, N. 
anes VanLaer, New York City; Mrs. Carlton 
Hillyer, by Ba Ga.; Miss Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mr. Chauncey Stoddard, Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
Madam Ruppin, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. R. M. 
Rabb, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. F. M. Keefe, Waltham, 
Mass.: Mrs. E. H. Baumgartner, Decatur, Texas; 
Mrs. E. D. Hale, Niles, Cal.; Jesse Smith, Titus- 
ville, Pa. 

Class Historian—Mrs. Lulu Baird, Chicago, IIl. 

Secretary—Mrs. Belle Kennedy Richards, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Mr. 
5528 Black St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Banner Bearer—Jesse Smith, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Flower—Golden Glow. 


J. C. Armstrong, 


CLASS OF 1901.—“THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY.” 
“Light, Love, Life.’* 


Ig gm Dr William Seaman Bainbridge, New 
York City. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. Samuel George, Wellsville, 
W. Va.,: Miss Helen Irwin, Franklin, Pa.; Miss 
Clara Mathews, me Oe N. Y.; Miss F. A. P. 
Spurway, Brooklyn, N. : Dr. B. F. Miesse, Chilli- 
cothe, O.; Miss Ractens: Leech, Louisville, Ky.; 
Miss Elizabeth Stewart, Orange, N. J. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Marcus W. Jamie- 
son, Warren, Pa. 

Trustee—Miss Helen Irwin, Franklin, Pa. 

Class Flower—Coreopsis. 

Class Emblem—The Palm. 


Warren, Louis- 


CLASS OF 1900.—‘‘THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY.” 


‘Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.”’ ‘Licht, 
Liebe, Leben.’ 


President—Dr. N. I. Rubipkam, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-presidents—Jas. B. Scott, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bashinsky, Troy, Ala.; Mrs. L. G. 
Watts, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. G. C. Nelson, Chico, 
Cal.; Rev. John A. Me Kamy, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Miss Catherine Arnott Taylor, Wickliffe, ‘0.; Mrs: 
Hannah Shurr, El Paso, [ll.; Miss Mary Furman, 
Shreveport, La.; Mrs. Emeline Smith, Rowayton, 
Conn.; Mrs. Wm. J. Ritchey, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mabel Campbell, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

Trustee—J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Financial Committee—Miss Delia Kling, New York 
City; Miss Grace Riley, Celina, O.; Graham A. 
Andrews, Lyons, N. Y. 

Class Flower—Century Plant. 


CLASS OF 1899.—“THE PATRIOTS.” 


rey Fraternity.” 
President—Capt. A. Travis, Washington, D. C. 
First vice- pan TM W. J. Ford, Hiram, O. 
Second vice-president—Capt. P. W. Bemis, West- 
field. N. Y. 
Third vice-president—Mrs. C. D. Barbee, St. 
Lovis, Mo. 
Fourth vice-president—Mrs. S. R. Strong, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 
on vice-president—Mr. J. C. Martin, New York 
it 
Class Trustee—Miss M. A. Bortle, Hamilton, 0. 
Treasurer—Miss 8S. Diem, Cleveland, O. 
Secretary—Miss Willie Williams, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Class Flower—The Fern. 
Class Emblem—The Flag. 
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in 
Sugar 





i 
Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! 


**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR ”’ is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It is packed at the 
refinery and opened in the household ;—there is no intermediate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adult- 
eration. Every piece alike—and every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form,. perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar mude can equal it in excellence. When 
buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a “ Domino” Mask, “Deming” Stones, the 
name of **Crystal Domino,” as well as the names of the manufacturers. You will be pleased the moment you ches 
a box You will be better pleased when you have tried it in your tea. coffee, etc. It is sold by Att FIRST CLASS 
GROCERS, and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 


THE 


LAKE 
SHORE 


|CHIGAN 
& Su THERN 
Rawal 


ZT AAIL ly 
5 Yn 
‘ AS 
, 


Traveling at Night 


Said a noted traveler: ‘‘I always use the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway in 
my travels because I am sure of a good night’s rest in the sleeping car.’’ 
This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. 
No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, nor rough, sharp jolts, but just an 
€isy, quiet, steady swing ahead. 
_ Minimum of fatigue, maximum of pleasure and safety, and punctual service, these 
things have made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 


_ Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston and New York are knit closely together by 
its great trains. 


Send for booklet, “Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” contains useful information; also ‘Book of Trains.” 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CLASS OF 1898.—‘THE LANIERS.” 


“The humblest life that lives may be divine.”’ 
5 + eae A. R. Halsted, South Orange, 


Vice- “wy -h Mary Mather, Wilmin ton, 
Dal. Robert P. Gibson, Croton Falls, : 

HD Speskman, Pittsburg, Pe2.; Miss Ella Seo- 
held, Warren, Pa.; Mrs. Frank T. Wray,- Apollo, 
Pa.; Mrs. Isabella M. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
yoeeretary—Miss Ella A. Stowell, Chautauqua, 


. Watrous, 239 
Righty- -fifth street, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 

Financial Committee—Mrs. F. K. Richards, 
Wellovilie | i & i? Isabella M. Hazeltine, 
Warren, Pa.; Mrs. M. M. Davis, Waterford, Pa. 
Class Flower Violet. 


Treasurer and Trustee—Mrs. BE. 


CLASS OF 1897.—‘THE ROMANS.” 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.”’ 

President—Rev. W. P. Varner, Beallsville, Pa. 
Ms presidents—E. P. Mackie, New Orleans, La.; 
Ww. Blanchard, Westminster, Vt.; Mrs. E. P. 
ae St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. J. W. Doubleday, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, 
Conn.; Mrs. A. P. Cosgrove, Pilot Point, Tex.; 
Miss Carrie B. Runyon, Plainfield, N. J. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Mrs. J. W. Doubleday, 
Jamestown, } 

Wecnetesy— s Miss Eva Maynard Martin, Chau- 
tauqua, N. 

Class } 2 Ivy. 


CLASS OF 1896.—"THE TRUTH SEEKERS.” 


“Truth is eternal.” 


President—John A. Seaton, Cleveland, O. 

Vice-presidents—Miss Sarah E: Briggs, New 
Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Cynthia A. Butler, Pittsfield, 
Ill.; Mrs. Annie J. Emery, Wellsburg, W. Va.; . Mrs. 
J. D. Hamilton, Coraopolis, Pa.; a. Irene D. 
Gallaway, Fayetteville, Ark.; Rev. C. Johnson, 
Clarkson, N. Y.; Mrs. Selah ‘iowa. Vein 0.; 
Miss Hattie Shuster, Shreveport, La.; Miss May 
Stansbury, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Emily E. Birchard, 
Cleveland, O. 

eee Secretary—Mrs. J. D. Hamilton, 
Coraopoli 

Treasurer—Mrs. J. R. Conner, Franklin, Pa. 

Historian—George H. Lincks, Jersey City, N. J. 

Orator—Rev. George W. Peck, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Class Flower—Forget-me-not. 

Emblem—Greek Lamp. 


CLASS OF 1895.—“THE PATHFINDERS.” 
“The truth shall make you free.”’ 


President—Mrs. F. B. Sawvel, Greenville, Pa. 

First vice-president—Mrs. O. A. James, Rimers- 
burg, Pa. 
on™ vice-president—Miss Mary Miller, Akron, 

0. 

Third vice-president—Miss Belle Sterling, Welles- 
ville, N. Y. 

Fourth yv i? president—Miss 


Brooklyn, N. 
and ‘< % “oe 


Anna Stevens, 


Secretary Frances M. 

Hazen, Chautauqua, N. 
Trustee—Dr, J. B. Morton, Tarboro, N. C. 
Class FlowemNasturtium. 


CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 


“Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 


President—Rev. A. C. Ellis, D. D., Erie, Pa. 

Vice-presidents—Rev. D. A. Cunningham, D. 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. J. B. Countryman, 
wanda, N. Y.; J. A. Moore, Pittsburg, Pa 
Frederick Belden, Norwalk, Conn.; Mrs. 
McCulloch, —— Ind.; Miss Carrie S. Hamill, 
Keokuk, Ia.; Mrs. A. G. Brice, Chester, S. C.; Rev. 
Dr. Livingston, Windsor Ont.: W. W. Phelan, 
New Orleans, La.: Mrs. Annie E Boyne, New 
York City; Miss M. Monroe, Southport, Conn.; 
Mrs. H. Stanbury, Dallas, Tex.; Rev. E. A. Par- 
cell, East Aurora, N. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Anna M. Thom- 
son, Chautauqua, N. 

Trustee—Rev. vy Cunningham, D. D., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


CLASS DIRECTORY 


Historian—Mrs. M. McCune, Coiumbia, Mo. 
Poet—Mrs. 8S. D. Thruston, Dallas, Tex. 
Class Flower—Clover. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘THE ATHENIANS.’” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.”’ 


President—Mr. W. H. Scott, Py many x. ¥. 
Vice-presidents—Rev. J. K. Adams, Glen Hazel, 
Pa.; rs. Mary B. Ashton, Hamilton, O.; Mrs. 
Robert Gentry, Chicago, ie ie J Paden, 
New Concord, O.; Rev. Chas. ‘Thayer, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Dr. Geo. E. Vincent, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. W. 
H. Coonrod, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Mrs. R. M. Piatt, 
Wichita, Kas. 

Secretary—Mrs. A. R. Silvers, Marion, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. John Green, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Trustee—Rey. Mac H. Lichliter, Piteairn, Pa. 
Historian—Mr. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Poet—Rev. Mac H. Lichliter, itcairn, Pa. 
Class bmblem—Acorn. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘THE COLUMBIANS.” 


“Seek and ye shall find.’”’ 
President—Mrs., Eloise L. Cotten. on ‘gsville, Ill. 
+ gg * —— -president—Mrs. T. ray, Brad- 


ford, 
ths is president—Mrs. J. L. Hurlbut, Mor- 
J. H. Vincent, 


ristown, N 
District Vice-presidents—Mrs. 
Zurich, Switzerland; Rev. Thomas Cardis, Roches- 
N. Y.; Mrs. G. E. W. Young, Adams, N. Y.; 
H. Fryer, Galt, Canada; Miss Maud Hox- 
sie, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. J. Barnes, Rahway, 
N. J.; Mrs. Frank Beard, Chica 50, Ill.; Miss Eme- 
line “Roseborough, Woodward, <2 "Miss Grace 
Sherwood, Jefferson, O.; Miss M. BE. F. Eaton, 
Southport, Conn. 
m  seediien Lillian B. Clarke, Andover, 
Treasurer—Mr. W. J. Boothe, Titusville, Pa. 
Trustee—Rey. R. H. Bosworth, Woodhaven, New 
York City. 
Class Flower—Carnation. 


CLASS OF 1891.—“THE OLYMPIANS.” 


“So run that ye may obtain.”’ 


President—Dr. H. R. Palmer, New York City. 
Vice-presidents—Rev. J. M. Durrel, Tilton, H.¢ 
Mr. Jos. Fryer, Galt, Canada; Mrs. L. E. Hawley, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. Geo. Guernsey, Indepen- 
dence, Kans.; Mrs. A. N. Ebold, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Wm. Breeden, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. Ser- 
sall, Warren, Pa.; Mrs. Sarah M. Steele, Oakland, 
Cal.; Mrs. Murdock, Wichita, Kans.; Mrs. H. B. 
Shaw, Ormond, Fla 

Treasurer _and Trustee—Mr. W. H. Westcott, 
Holley, N 
«Secretary sind Historian—Mrs. E. C. Janes, Ran- 
0 


Class Flower—Laurel and White Rose. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘THE PIERIANS.” 


“Redeeming the time.’ 
Eeememnne~-Sey, D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, 


inst Vice-president—Mr. Z. L. White, Colum- 
US. 
Second Vigo president—Mrs. A. M. Martin, Chau- 


tauqua, N 
Third Vice-president—Miss. F. E. Baldwin, Mass. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. D. Morgan, Columbus, 
Treasurer—Mrs. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Trustee—Mr. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Class Flower—Tuberose. 


CLASS OF 1889.—‘THE ARGONAUTS.” 


“Knowledge unused 


or the good of others is more 
vain than unused gold.”’ 


President—Rev. W. D. D., Ko- 
komo, Ind. 
Honorary President—Mrs. J. R. Hawes, Elgin, Ill. 
Vice-presidents—Mrs. C. A. Leech, Ky.; Mrs. P. 
V. Pennybacker, Texas; Mrs. Eliza Allerton, N. Y. 
Secretary—Mrs. J. 8. Griffith, Chicago, ni. 
Treasurer—Miss Laura Shotwell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Class Trustee—Mrs. Jennie Hawes, Elgin, Til. 
Class Flower—Daisy. 


A. Hutchison, 
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CLASS OF 1888.—"THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 


‘Let us be seen by our deeds.”’ 


a ent tee, A. E. Dunning, D. D., Boston, 
ASS. 

Vice- ~presidents—Mrs. George B. McCabe, Toledo, 
O.; Mr. S. C. Johnson, Racine, Wis.; Miss Thank- 
ful M. Knight. Equinunk, Pa.; Mrs. J.. Watson 
Selvage, Brooklyn, Y.; Mrs. John Galloway, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary—Rev. Harry LeRoy Brickett, 
Hall, 
Canaan, Conn. 


Mass. 
Treasurer and Trustee—Russell L. 
Historian—Mrs. A. C. Teller, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Class Flower—Geranium. 


Marion, 


New 


CLASS OF 1887.—‘THE PANSIES.” 
‘Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” 
President—Rey. L. B. Sillimon, Bridgeport, Conn. 
a Vice-president—James H. Taft, Brooklyn, 
' Second Vice-president—Rev. G. R. Alden, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 
— Vice-president—Mrs. H. R. Hillis, Topeka, 
eretary—William G. Lightfoote, Canandaigua, 


Assistant Secretary—Harriet Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
Western Secretary—Miss Alice L. 
kegee, Ind. Ter. 
Southern Secretary—Miss 
Salem, N. C. 
Miss 


Missionary Secretary— 
China. 
Treasurer—Miss L. A. Clapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Committee of Arrangements—Cornelia A. Teal. 
_Trustee—William G. Lightfoote, Canandaigua, 


D. Keyser, 
Crosby, Mus- 
Shaffner, 


Mary Crossette, 


Louisa 


Class Flower—Pansy. 


CLASS OF 1886.—‘THE PROGRESSIVES.” 


“We study for light to bless with light.”’ 
President—Miss Sara M. Soule, Buffalo, Wyom- 
Oh rat Vice-president—Wm. T. Dunn, Pittsburg, 
" Knight, 


McCollum, 


a. 

Second  Vice-president—Mrs. Luella 
Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-president—Mrs. C. J. 
Warren, Pa. 

Fourth ve president—Miss Emily Hunt, Wash- 
ington, D. 

Fifth Oe anette Miss S. B. Balti- 
more, Md. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
Treasurer—Mrs. 


Deale, 


Mary V. Rowley, Cleveland, O. 
Amy 8S. Travis, Washington, 


Poet—Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Evanston, 
1, 


S. C. CLASS DIRECTORY 


Trustee—Mrs. R. B. Burrows, Andover, N. Y. 
Class Flower—Aster. 

CLASS OF 1885.—‘‘THE INVINCIBLES.” 
“Press on, reaching ore. those things which are 


President—Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. 


J. 
“ee Vice-president—Mrs. Chas. Hinekiey, Delhi, 


Weeks, New 
Clark, 


Second Vice- president—Miss E. C. 
York City 

adi, i and 
Toledo, O. 

Class Flower—Heliotrope. 


Treasurer—Mrs. L. E. 


CLASS OF 1884.—‘THE IRREPRESSIBLES.”’ 


“Press forward; he conquers who wills.” 
President—Rev.,W. D. Bridge, East Orange, N. J. 
Vice-presidents——Mrs. J. C. Park, Cincinnati, O.; 
Mrs. S. E. Parker, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mr. Dex: 
ter Horton, Seattle, Wash.; Mr. John Fairbanks, 
Seattle, Wash.; Mr. George Miner, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Rec soceee Secretary—Adelaide L. Westcott, Hol- 


ley, N. 
erreapnniting Nellie 
Young, Delaware, O. 


Oswego, 
Treasurer—Miss M. E. 
Trustee—Miss Sarah Graybiel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Class Flower—The Goldenrod. 


Secretary —Miss Stone, 


CLASS OF 1883.—“‘THE VINCENTS.”’ 
“Step by step we gain the heights.’’ 
Emaineny: Miss Annie H. Gardner, Dorchester, 
Mas 
First Vice-president—Mrs. M. A. Watts, Louis- 


ville, Ky 
Atkinson, 


thn 
Charleston, - 

Third Vice-president—Miss Milliken, Warren, 0. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mary J. Perrine, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Banner Bearer—Edwin C. Tuttle, 


v meothemend 


Jamestown, 


Class Flower—Sweet Pea. 5 


CLASS OF 1882.—“THE PIONEERS.” 


“From height to height.’’ 
President—Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Greeley, Colo. 
Vice-presidents—Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Morristown, 

N. J.; Mrs. L. D. Wetmore, Warren, Pa.; Mrs. A. 

H. Hatch, Jamestown, N. Y.; Dr. J. J. Covert, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary—Miss May E. 


Ella 
Thomas Park, Chautauqua, N. Y.: 


Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. Mil- 
Rev. B. T. Wade, 


Wightman, Pittsburg, 


nr teasurer—Miss Beaujean, Chautauqua, 
Trustees—Mrs. 
Miss Ella Beaujean, 
ton Bailey, Jamestown, N. aa 
Portland, N. 
Class Sy mbol—The Hatchet. 


GRADUATE ORDERS. 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL. 


President—John D. Croissant, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-president—Mrs. Ella M. Warren, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Secretary—Mrs. Ella M. Woodworth, Elgin, III. 


LEAGUE OF THE ROUND TABLE 


President—Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 

First Vice-president—Miss R. W. Brown, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Second Pies -president—Mrs. 
pool, 

Secretary and Treasurer—W. H. 
ley, N. ¥ 


Hard, East Liver- 


Westcott, Hol- 


ALUMNI HALL 


President—Mr. W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Vice-president—Miss M. A. Bortle, Dayton, O. 

Secretary and Treasurer—John A. Seaton, 103 
Glen Park Place, Cleyeland, O. 


Executive Committee—Miss M. C. Hyde, Friend- 
ship, N. Y.: Miss C. E. Whaley, Pomeroy, O.; 
Miss Mary W. Kimball, New York City. 


GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS 


President—Mr. A. M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

First Vice-president—Mrs. George B. McCabe, 
Toledo, 

Second Vice-president—Mrs. Lillian Clarke, And- 
over, N. Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Annie H. Gard- 
ner, 5 Sumner street, Dorchester, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. N. B. E. Irwin, 
Cleveland, O.; Mrs. Margaret Watts, Louisville, 
Ky.; Mrs. Mary Gill, Harrod’s Creek, Ky. 


ASSOCIATION. 


Trustees—One from each class ’86 to ’06 inclusive, 

Building Committee—W. H. Westcott, Holley. N. 

George E. Vincent, Chicago, Ill.; John A. Sea- 
ton, Cleveland, 0. - 
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A Complete Standard Bible Reference Library 
The Greatest Religious Book Offer We Ever Made 


$10.00 

















FORMER 


No: New 


LOPE DIA Re A TESTAMENTS 


oF 
REGUS 
MMowL EDGE 


1524 pages 
94x6}x3 


985 pp. 
9§X7}x2} 


1055 pp. 
10x7}x2 


1380 pp. 
11x8x3 


price $41.00 ony $10.00 
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cope DIA 


753 pp. 
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“sx vowunes $6.50 


HisTORY 


BIBLE 


LUSTRATED 


735 pp. T56pp. 1024 pp. 
98X7X13¥ O9X7}x1} 9)x6)x24 


1014 pages 
94x6}x24 1n. 





Jamieson, Fausset and Brown’s Bible Commentary. 


Acomplete commentary—critical, explanatory and prac- 
tical—on the Old and New Testaments, 1380 pages, bound 
in cloth. Former price, $7.50. The body of the work 
consists of notes that are concise, learned, and easily un- 
derstood, that elucidate the difficult passages of Scripture. 


Critical and Expository Bible Cyclopedia 
Compiled and written by Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M. 
This great work is the result of seven years of labor, by 
the author. contains three thousand seven hundred articles, 
and makes a complete and perfect Bible Cyclopedia. It 
contains 750 three-column pages; 600 illustrations. Reg- 
ular price, cloth binding, $5.00. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., and J. 8. 
Howson, D.D. 

Contains 1014 large octavo pages, many fine illustrations, 
maps, charts, etc., is printed on the same quality of paper 
and is the same in size as Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
and bound in uniform style. There is no work that will come 
pare with this in giving a lifelike picture of the great apos- 
tle and the work which he did. Formerly sold for $4.50. 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance. 
By Alexander Cruden, M.A. 

Contains 756 large octavo pages, clearly printed and 
handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. Scripture is the 
best interpreter of pture, and, next to the Bible, no 
volume is of greater value to the Bible student than 
Cruden’s Concordance. Former price $1.50. 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
Edited by William Smith, LL. D. 

Contains 1024 large octavo pages, printed on excellent 
paper, finely illustrated, and handsomely and strongly 
bound in cloth. Anindispensable aid to Ministers, Teachers, 
Families, Sunday School Superintendents and Bible read- 
rs generally. It formerly sold for $4.50. 








Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. (2 vols) 
The Authorized American Edition. By Alfred 
Edersheim, M.A., Oxon, D.D., Lecturer, Oxford 
University. 

Gives a full account of the society, life and development— 
intellectual and religious—in Palestine, to serve as a frame 
and background for the picture of Christ The fresh study 
of the text of the Gospels makes this book a historical com- 
mentary on the Four Gospels. Former price $6.00. 
Royal 8vo, 1524 pages, handsomely bound in silk cloth. 


Illustrated History of the Bible. 
By Rev, John Kitto,D.D., F.S.A. It contains 735 
double column pages, 220 engravings. printed from 
excellent plates.on good oe. strongly bound in 
cloth. Former price $4.50. 

No modern writer has contributed more largely to enrich 
the biblical literature of our time, or to clothe with a fresh 
and living interest the main personages and incidents in Bi- 
ble History than John Kittoin this magnificent work. Deep- 
ly interesting and instructive, and abounding in striking 
pictorial illustrations, it should havea place in every home. 
Over 100,000 copies of this popular work have been sold. 


Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
Edited by Rev. E. B. Sanford, D.D. 

To the seekers after knowledge this work will prove a sur- 
prising storehouse of information regarding Church His- 
tory, Bible History, Bible Names, Places, Customs, Doc- 
trines, Creeds, Denominations, The Early Church, The Story 
of the Reformation, the various Young People’s Societies, 
Theologians, Scholars, Cathedrals, Churches, etc. Complete 
in one volume, nearly one thousand pages, beautifully 
illustrated. Regular price, cloth binding, $3.50. 


The Complete Works of Flavius Josephus. 
The celebrated Jewish Historian, translated from 
the original Greek by Wm. Whiston, A. M. 

In this great work is contained the History and Antiqui- 
ties ofthe Jews. Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; 
also Dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the Bap- 
tist, James the Just, and the sacrifice of Isaac. Large 
Octavo Cloth, 1056 pages, nearly 100 illustrations. Former 
price, $4.00. 








DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING 


Send $10.00 and we will forward the ten books at once. 


Send $2.00 and promise to pay $1.00 a month for ten months, 
making $12.00 as a complete payment, and we will forward 
the ten books at once. 


Send $6 50 and we will forward any six of the volumes you may 
select at once. 

Send $2.00 and promise to pav $1.00 a month for six months, 
making $8.00 as complete payment, and we will forward 
your selection of six volumes at once. 








You pay freight or express charges on above plans, and we guarantee safe delivery to any point in the United 
States or Canada. We will send, by prepaid express, a selection of any book in above list on receipt of $2.50. 
Take Notice Books are bound in cloth and are perfect in every way. We will take back any or all books, 
that are not catamacsory in ten days after examination, and will return money, deductin 
only the return freight or express cnarges. is marvelous offer is limited, and money will be returned if the books are exhauste 
and we can not fill your order. As to our responsibility we refer you to THE CHAUTAUQUAN or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


THE S S. SCRANTON COMPANY, Publishers, HARTFORD, CONN. 











THE ROUND TABLE 
NEWS SUMMARY. 


DOMESTIC, 


August 3.—The sixth annual meeting of 
the American Park and Outdoor Art. Asso- 
ciation was opened at Boston. 

5.—Andrew D. White, United States Am- 
bassador to Germany, resigns. 

6.—Harry Tracey, the Oregon outlaw, is 
wounded and commits suicide in the state 
of Washington. 

8.—The principal Moro chief surrenders 
to the United States. 

11.—The president appoints Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., now chief justice of the su- 
preme court of Massachusetts, to be asso- 
ciate justice of the United States supreme 
court, vice Justice Gray who resigns on ac- 
count of ill health. 

15.—Rioting among strikers at Shenan- 
doah, Pennsylvania, is quelled by troops. 

18.—The Moros have begun active hostili- 
ties in Mindanao. 

19.—The total appropriations of the re- 
cent session of Congress amount to $163,- 
335,961.55. 

22.—M. Jusserand will succeed M. Cambon 
as French ambassador at Washington. 

24.—Governor Taft resumes his official 
duties in the Philippines. $118,000,000 of 
government money—largest amount in his- 

tory—is now in the national banks. 
*  29.—General Gobin issues a “shoot to kill” 
order to the Pennsylvania militia. 


September 1.—The President in a New 
England speech advocates a strong navy, 
and says that the Monroe Doctrine shall be 
enforced. 

30.—The President’s coach is struck by an 
electric car, President Roosevelt is injured, 
Governor Crane and Secretary Cortelyou 


slightly hurt, and Secret Service Agent 
Craig killed. Carroll D. Wright, commis- 
sioner of labor, reports in favor of mutual 
confidence and arbitration between strikers 
and operators. 


FOREIGN. 


August 5.—British and Canadian firms 
combine against the United States steel cor- 
poration. General Firmin proclaims him- 
self president of Haiti. 

6.—The emperor of Germany and the 
ezar of Russia meet at Reval for the Russian 
army maneuvers. Ex-presidents Kruger and 
Steyn meet at Scheveningen. 

7.—The expulsion of French nuns contin- 
ues to cause rioting. 

8.—The British Parliament adjourns until 
October 16. Austen Chamberlain, son of 
the colonial secretary, was yesterday ap- 
pointed postmaster general of Great Britain, 
the Earl of Dudley, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Charles T. Ritchie, chancellor of 
the exchequer. 

9.—King Edward VII is crowned at West- 
minster Abbey. 

10.—King Edward presents Osborne House 
to the British people to commemorate his 
coronation. 

11.—The Topeka is ordered to protect 
American interests at Porto Cabello, Vene- 
zuela. 


12.—The city of Barcelona is si: xed by 
Venezuelan revolutionists after fiei 2 fight- 
ing, the American, Italian, and Dutch con- 
sulates are pillaged, and the Cincinnati is 
sent to protect the life and property of 
American citizens. Prince Obolensky, gov- 
ernor of Kharkov, Russia, is slightly wound- 
ed by an assassin. 

13.—The closure of unauthorized schools 
in South France causes more clashes be- 
tween the peasants and military. 

14.—Welsh miners vote $50,000 to aid the 
coal strikers in the United States. The 
British Medical Journal declares that the 
King’s recovery is complete, and that no sec- 
ond operation is necessary. 

15.—The Colombian gunboat Boyaca with 
300 men is captured by Colon rebels. The 
city of Tien-Tsin is transferred to the 
Chinese government. Many French nuns 
expelled from the schodls ask the pope’s 
permission to locate in the United States. 

16.—Generals Botha, DeWet, and Delarey 
are cordially received in England. 

18—A volcanic eruption on the small 
island of Torishima, Japan, kills 150 people. 
One thousand delegates are present at the 
Y. M. C. A. World’s Congress in Christiana. 

19.—Colombia becomes embroiled with 
England over an attempt to impress an 
English steamer as a government transport. 
Emperor William changes the scene of the 
German army maneuvers from Posen, Prus- 
sian Poland, to Frankfort-on-Oder. 

22.—The sultan of Turkey assures the 
American minister that the unsatisfied 
claims of the United States will be satisfied. 
Matters in Venezuela have become so set- 
tled that two of the American war ships are 
ordered north. 

23.—The Chinese government issues an 
edict for the punishment of the assassin of 
two missionaries. 

24.—Colombian rebels menace Colon and 
Panama, and the situation on the isthmus 
becomes grave. 

26.—It is reported that twenty-six Italians 
were arrested for attempt to derail the train 
of King Victor Emanuel on his way to Berlin. 

29.—Relations between Colombia and Nic- 
aragua are said to be badly strained. 

30.—Another eruption of Mt. Pelee and an 
accompanying tidal wave kill one thousand 
and sixty people in Martinique. The King 
of Italy completes his visit to the Emperor 
of Germany. 


OBITUARY. 


August 4.—Hendrik Willem Mesdag, the 
Dutch painter of sea scenes, dies, aged 71. 

8.—Lukas Meyer, commander of the Free 
State forces in the Boer war, dies in Brus- 
sels, of heart disease. 

9—James J. J. Tissot, the French artist, 
dies, aged 66. . 

10.—United States Senator James McMil- 
lan, of Michigan, dies in Massachusetts. 

18.—Prof. Leopold Schenk, author of 
“Determination of Sex,” is dead in Vienna. 

26.—Ex-governor George Hoadley, of Ohio, 
dies at Watkins, New York. 





